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Defend  Our  Students 

^  OUNG  PEOPLE  have  not  changed  substantially.  The 
complaints  that  teachers  make  and  that  businessmen  echo 
have  been  standard  as  long  as  there  have  been  young  people, 
teachers,  and  businessmen. 

Methods  of  teaching  and  other  academic  changes  seem  to 
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have  had  relatively  little  effect  on  the  total  situation. 

Children 'are  no  longer  beaten  with  birch  rods.  That  fact 
does  not  seem  to  make  them  learn  more  or  less ;  it  merely  makes 
them  less  uncomfortable  during  the  school  day. 

Children  now  learn  shorthand  and  typing  instead  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  Centuries  ago  the  complaint  was  that  they  didn’t 
learn  their  Latin  and  Greek  very  well.  The  complaint  today 
is  that  they  don’t  learn  their  shorthand  and  typing  very  well. 

The  root  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  less  in  the  subjects 
taught  and  in  the  methods  of  teaching  those  subjects  than  in 
the  typical  irresponsibility  of  youth. 

In  any  age  there  will  be  a  few  children  who  are  natural- 
born  scholars,  like  John  Stuart  Mill.  Ehere  will  always  be  a 
few  children  who  were  born  old  for  their  years,  who  do  show 
responsibility,  stick-to-itiveness,  and  all  the  other  traits  that  en¬ 
dear  young  people  to  an  employer — or  to  a  teacher. 

But  in  this  age,  as  in  any  age,  the  battle  to  teach  young 
people  a  sense  of  responsibility  is  an  uphill  one  against  great 
natural  odds.  That  does  not  mean  the  task  is  impossible;  it 
is  just  saying  that  young  people  are  still  young. 

"Ehe  ne.xt  time  we  hear  indictments  of  our  youth,  let’s  re¬ 
member  that  young  people  are  young,  and  that  we,  their  elders, 
haven’t  been  so  successful  ourselves  in  demonstrating  a  sense 
of  responsibility. 

Look  at  the  national  and  international  situations  we  have 
created  by  our  thoughtlessness  and  irresponsibility — why,  we 
haven’t  outgrown  even  yet  the  traits  we  are  accusing  our  young¬ 
sters  of  having! 

Our  youth  can’t  do  worse  than  their  elders  have.  If  we  can 
teach  them  even  a  little  responsibility,  they  will  have  sur¬ 
passed  us! 
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The  Index  on  our  cover 
prescribes  the  reading  in 
each  issue  designed  for  the 
specialist.  But  what  about 
the  nonspecialist,  the  de¬ 
partment  head  of  tomor¬ 
row,  the  general-interest 
reader? 

Well,  sharpen  a  pencil 
and  check  off,  with  us,  the 
articles  in  this  issue  that 
any  educator  would  find  in¬ 
teresting: 

□  Page  438;  How  the 
Goodwill  Industries  sal¬ 
vage  the  spirit  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  by  training  them  for 
office  employment. 

□  Page  440:  The  story  of 
how  the  adults  of  one  com¬ 
munity  moved  right  into 
their  high  school  and  ran 
their  own  classes. 

□  Page  446:  How  to  use 
the  celebrated  “job-break¬ 
down”  technique  for  (of 
all  things!)  daily  lesson 
planning. 

□  Page  465:  A  chuckleful 
story  about  the  battle  for 
academic  recognition  for 
business  subjects. 

□  Page  458;  A  revelation 
for  city  teachers — ^life  in  a 
rural  high  school! 

□  Page  462:  Hobbies  of 
two  business  educators. 

□  Page  464:  How  to  spon¬ 
sor  a  spring  contest  for 
your  business  department. 

□  Page  470:  The  notori¬ 
ous  BEW  feature,  the 
“WWT.” 

□  Page  471;  The  profes¬ 
sional  gossip  of  the  month. 

□  Page  475:  A  directory 
of  where  to  go  to  summer 
school  this  year. 


What  Next? 


Stretchin’ 


Looking  Ahead 


CLYDE  I.  BLANCHARD 


DOIN’  YOUR  OWN  S'l'RE'rCHIN’  •  'I'he  story  ijl 
told  about  a  family  summering  in  W^est  Yirginia  who  en| 
deavored  to  secure  a  mountain  girl  to  wait  on  the  table  for  J 
few  weeks.  After  listening  to  the  offer,  the  girl  said,  “Do- 
you  do  your  own  stretchin’?” 

d'hey  had  no  idea  what  she  meant.  She  explained  by  saying, 
“Do  you  reach  across  the  table  for  your  vittles,  or  must  ! 
pass  'em?” 

With  the  abundant  service  that  publishing  companies  supply 
with  their  texts,  there  is  very  little  inducement  for  teachers 
to  do  much  “stretchin’  ”  of  their  own.  Almost  everythin! 
they  need  is  being  served  them  on  a  platter.  Here  lies  a  very  real 
danger  to  the  teaching  profession — a  very  large  stumbling  block 
to  individual  professional  progress. 

Most  strong  characters  have  been  developed  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  constantly  reaching  after  their  life  goal.  Every  sue- 


cessful  textbook  author  has  done  a  lot  of  stretching  but  docs’ 
his  success  excuse  anyone  else  from  doing  his  own  stretchin’^ 
Listen  to  these  requests : 

“I  am  using  your  text.  Please  explain  the  problem  on  pap 
000.  I  can’t  work  it.” 

“I  am  going  to  write  a  master’s  thesis.  What  shall  I  writn 
about?” 

“I  need  a  questionnaire.  Will  you  please  prepare  it  for  mr 
and  let  me  have  a  list  of  the  persons  to  whom  you  think  I 
should  send  it.” 

“I  am  using  your  business  arithmetic  text.  I  can’t  contiiiK 
without  the  Key.  Please  rush  one  to  me.” 

Y'he  inquirer  usually  gets  the  help  he  requests.  But,  couldn't 
each  of  us  do  more  of  our  own  stretchin’  to  his  own  professioni'j' 
advantage?  j 


LOOKING  AHEAD  •  Authors,  teacher  trainers,  an] 
researchers,  please  note.  Current  thinking  among  our  edudj  ^ 
tional  leaders  is  that,  just  as  the  growth  of  the  secondary  school i 
was  the  educational  phenomenon  of  the  first  half  of  the  tw 
tieth  century,  the  growth  of  education  beyond  the  twelfth  gra 
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>^ill  become  the  phenomenon  of  the  second  half  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century. 

I'he  time  has  come  for  textbook  authors,  teacher  trainers, 
curricula  makers,  and  researchers  in  business  education  to  do 
some  serious  thinking  and  planning  about  courses,  materials, 
and  instructors  to  take  care  of  the  increased  demands  ahead 
of  us  on  the  thirteenth-  and  fourteenth-year  levels. 

Could  we  not  call  a  halt  for  the  time  being  on  further 
efforts  to  improve  the  teaching  of  the  skill  subjects  below 
.the  thirteenth  year,  and  thus  release  the  necessary  “manpower” 
to  tackle  this  important  new  job? 

Typing,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping  are  not  difficult  to 
teach.  We  really  have  spent  a  tremendous  amount  of  time, 
effort,  and  money  on  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  these 
^  three  simple  subjects.  'I'he  law  of  diminishing  returns  is  now 
“(operating,  and  a  much  more  beneficial  use  can  be  made  of  the 
abilities  and  time  of  those  carrying  the  responsibility  for  prog- 
ress  in  business  education. 

I  do  not  mean  to  recommend  that  we  stop  entirely  all 
efforts  to  improve  business  training  below  the  thirteenth  year; 
but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  if  we  don’t  reduce  those 
efforts  to  the  minimum  and  transfer  our  major  attention  to 
the  problems  of  organization  and  administration  of  business 
courses  on  the  adult  level  other  than  the  customary  university 
courses,  we  shall  miss  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  we 
^  shall  ever  have  to  serve  this  nation  as  educators  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word. 


A  (JRllVr  NEW  MIDDLE  CLASS  •  I  .oil is  Corey 
recently  completed  a  detailed  study  of  United  States  occupa¬ 
tions.  Principal  among  his  findings  is  that  a  great  new  middle 
!  class  has  emerged  from  the  United  States  population.  Its 
chief  members  are  the  managers,  the  salaried  professionals,  and 
the  technicians.  Since  1910,  managers  have  increased  91  per 
,  jjj^  cent,  to  almost  double  the  number  in  1910.  Owners  and  pro¬ 
lix]  prietors,  however,  have  increased  only  18  per  cent  since  1910. 

Here  are  some  statistics  that  will  thrill  the  educator:  Of 
inutj  23,000,000  persons  today  who  were  graduated  from  high 
school,  more  than  half  were  graduated  since  1930.  And  of 
Idn't'  4,000,000  persons  who  were  graduated  from  college,  more 
jQjyjWhan  half  received  their  degrees  since  1930.  In  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  years  America  has  doubled  the  number  of  its  formally 
educated  people — and  the  school  enrollments  are  still  increas- 

Inir! 


I  Those  business  teachers  who  need  a  little  more  stimulation 
do  the  best  possible  teaching  can  find  it  in  these  figures. 
»\Ve  have  hartlly  scratched  the  surface  of  the  vast  educational 
j  field  in  which  we  work.  And  yet,  note  the  really  marvelous 
results  that  have  been  obtained  thus  far. 


IN  WORLDS  TO 


GOME;  MAY 

There’s  an  olive-drab  file 
in  the  BEW  office  you 
would  like  to  peek  into. 

It’s  the  “Manuscripts 
Accepted”  file.  It  is  so 
bulging  that  already  we’ve 
overflowed  to  the  “Sched- 
uled  for  1947-  1948” 
drawer. 

Ah,  such  things  that  are 
in  store  for  BEW  readers! 

NEXT  MONTH  •  In 
addition  to  the  standard 
features  and  coverage, 
there  is  a  crackerjack  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Charles  Zoubek. 
He  tells  you  what  you  can 
do  for  your  exceptionally 
good  shorthand  students. 

Another  headliner:  A 
story  about  women’s  battle 
to  get  into  business  offices 
(a  la  The  Shocking  Miss 
Pilgrim )  by  Madeline 
Strony,  of  Packard. 

Etheleen  Baugh  is  a  Cali¬ 
fornian  who  discovered  that 
she  could  not  only  teach 
business  subjects,  but  could 
work  ’em,  too! 

NEXT  YEAR  •  The 
regular  BEW  features  — 
contests,  WWT,  and  so  on 
—  will  be  augmented  by 
some  excellent  new  series 
that  begin  in  September : 

Jack  (liven  (Los  Ange¬ 
les)  will  define  good  teach¬ 
ers  in  each  subject  .  .  . 
Doctor  Rosenberg  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  series  of  business  law 
tests  .  .  .  The  Spelling  Man 
is  another  newcomer  .  .  . 

Printer:  Sorry,  you’re 
out  of  space. 

Editor:  But  I  have  so 
much  to  tell!  .  .  . 
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We  Train  the  Handicapped  t 


One  could  see  at  a  glance  that  the 
pleasant-faced  man  at  the  typewriter  was 
disabled.  And  as  he  rose  to  go  to  a  file, 
one  saw,  too,  that  he  had  still  another  handi¬ 
cap.  He  would  need  crutches  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

The  typist  was  “Michael,”  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  he  was  capably  operating  was  in  the 
office  of  Goodwill  Industries  of  New^  York, 
Inc.,  which  offers  to  handicapped  civilians  and 
veterans  specially  planned  trade  courses  lead¬ 
ing  toward  self-support.  One  of  these  courses 
is  office-machine  operation.  Thanks  to  this 
course,  Michael,  in  spite  of  severe  physical 
handicaps,  is  on  the  road  to  being  self-sup¬ 
porting;  but  in  the  agency’s  personnel  records 
he  is  more  than  that.  He  is  one  more  human 
being  rescued  from  despondency  and  charity ; 
another  outstanding  proof,  among  thousands 
of  less  dramatic  ones,  that  rehabilitation  pays 
both  in  individual  happiness  and  as  a  com¬ 
munity  investment. 

The  Goodwill  Organization 

About  forty  years  ago,  when  the  word 
“rehabilitation”  in  its  modern  medical  and 
scientific  sense  was  unknown,  a  South  Bos¬ 
ton  clergyman  set  out  to  drive  the  specter 
of  poverty  out  of  his  parish,  if  he  could. 
I'he  Reverend  E.  J.  Helms,  of  Morgan 
Chapel,  personally  collected  discarded  cloth¬ 
ing  from  the  wealthier  residents  of  Boston 
and  gave  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  unem¬ 
ployable  the  work  of  repairing  the  articles. 
The  reconditioned  items  w'ere  sold  to  the 
residents  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  money 
realized  from  the  sales  became  the  workers’ 
pay. 

Under  the  name  of  Goodwill  Industries, 
this  first  w’orkshop  became  a  successful  social- 
service  undertaking  largely  because  no  stigma 
of  charity  could  cling  to  the  worker.  Today 
this  simple  system  has  spread  to  ninety-four 
American  cities,  where  individual  Goodwill 
Industries  autonomously  function  as  branches 
of  the  Goodwill  Industries  of  America. 

Goodwill  Industries  of  New  York  w’as  es¬ 
tablished  tw’cnty  years  ago  and  was  operated 


MRS.  HELENA  L.  RATZKA 
Goodwill  Industries  of  New  York,  Inc. 

along  traditional  lines  until,  in  1942,  it  be¬ 
gan  to  steer  its  program  sharply  toward  in¬ 
tensive  industrial  training.  A  series  of 
courses  was  developed  to  solve  the  disabled 
person’s  employment  and  social-adjustment 
problem  and  to  fit  him  for  the  labor  market 
of  the  metropolis.  At  the  same  time,  the 
agency  continued  to  offer  noncompetitive  em¬ 
ployment  to  persons  whose  disability  or  age 
made  commercial  employment  unlikely.  At  the 
present  time,  eleven  distinct  occupations  and 
several  full  trades  are  taught,  with  more 
courses  to  be  added  as  funds  make  possible 
the  needed  equipment  and  personnel. 

The  Lettershop 

rite  lettershop  training  course  is  conduct¬ 
ed  in  the  general  office  of  the  organization. 
It  is,  therefore,  practical.  The  trainees,  handi¬ 
capped  by  paralysis,  arrested  tuberculosis, 
neurosis,  malformations,  epilepsy,  cardiac 
disease,  and  amputations,  begin  by  learning 
to  file  cards  and  maintain  Addressograph 
plates,  frames,  cards,  and  tabs.  Next  comt 
the  preparation  of  mailing  lists,  stuffing,  seal¬ 
ing,  and  stamping  on  a  mass-production  basis, 
and  learning  post-office  regulations  for  bulk 
mailings.  This  short  course  prepares  the 
trainee  for  a  position  as  a  general  file  clerk.* 
and  lettershop  mail  clerk. 

Simple  as  this  beginner’s  program  is  to 
the  normal  business-school  or  high  school  pu 
pil,  it  often  presents  serious  difficulties  to  the 
handicapped  trainee.  He  may  have  come  to 
Goodwill  after  most  of  a  lifetime  spent  ioj 
hospitals.  Perhaps  his  finger  dexterity  must 
be  developed,  or  a  neurotic  condition  mat 
make  concentration  an  almost  impossible  fea: 
at  the  start.  Among  the  department’s  presen' 
trainees,  for  example,  is  “Margaret,”  aged 
twTnty,  w’ho,  because  she  is  slightly  retardd 
mentally,  had  lived  a  sheltered  life  at  homt 
With  understanding  guidance,  how’ever,  hr 
capacities  have  developed,  and  she  is  now  s 
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In  the  main  office  of  the 
Goodwill  Industries  of 
:  New  York,  Inc.,  the 

(handicapped  are  given 
practical  vocational  train¬ 
ing  in  “The  Lettershop.” 


expert  an  Addressograph  clerk  and  stencil- 
j  duplicator  operator  that  she  will  soon  be  able 
I  to  fill  such  a  position  competently  in  a  com- 
1^1  mercial  office. 

The  more  advanced  course,  estimated  to 
require  twelve  weeks’  training  of  forty  hours 
each,  covers  instruction  in  operating  the  du¬ 
plicating  machines  used  in  lettershops  and 
:t-  larger  offices.  Included  in  this  course  are 
in.  stencil  cutting,  hand  and  power  operation  of 
di-  duplicating  machines,  Multigraph  typesetting, 
;ls,  and  operating  and  caring  for  other  office  ma- 
iac  chines. 

ng  Today’s  outstanding  pupils  in  this  advanced 
iph  course  are  “Henry”  and  “William.”  Henry, 
rat  because  of  an  unsuccessful  operation  performed 
?al-  in  infancy,  grew  up  so  seriously  handicapped 
isis,  that  his  father  hid  the  child  from  visitors 
ulk  and  neighbors.  He  did,  however,  teach  his 
the  son  to  read  and  write  and  to  master  short- 
erk.'  hand.  ^  ears  later,  a  welfare  agency  discov¬ 
ered  that  Henry,  now  adult,  had  an  unusually 
fo!  high  I.Q.  Without  help  he  had  learned  to 
pu  typewrite  and  to  play  several  musical  instru- 
th  ments.  He  was  referred  to  the  Goodwill 
e  to  lettershop  and  within  a  short  time  mastered 
t  ini  every  office  machine.  Although  he  may  never 
Tiust  be  able  to  obtain  a  commercial  job,  he  has 
iw  attained  an  adjusted  personality  through  the 
fea!  practical  skills  he  has  learned. 

L-seiT  Very  different  is  the  success  story  of  Wil- 
aged  liam.  Passing  the  building  one  day,  he  asked 
rdeJ  for  work,  stating  that  he  had  had  a  neurosis, 
omt  and  that  he  was  sure  a  job  would  free  him 
he  from  his  preoccupation  with  himself.  For 
ov  5t  weeks  after  William  was  assigned  to  the  let- 
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tershop,  he  spoke  to  no  one,  not  even  his 
supervis®!',  but  received  instructions  and 
turned  in  good  finished  work  in  complete  si¬ 
lence.  Gradually,  however,  he  gained  self- 
confidence,  largely  through  his  work  as  inter¬ 
office  messenger,  which  brought  him  into  con- 
taut  with  every  department  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Within  six  months  William  not  only 
learned  to  operate  every  office  machine,  to 
answer  the  telephone  with  ease,  and  to  type¬ 
write  with  speed  and  accuracy,  but  he  was 
willing  to  travel  all  over  the  city  as  a  mes¬ 
senger.  While  there  probably  is  no  clerical 
position  that  William  could  not  fill  capably, 
he  still  feels  too  insecure  to  venture  out. 
The  shop  supervisor,  himself  a  handicapped 
worker,  is  therefore  assigning  tasks  to  him 
requiring  close  work  with  others  to  help  him 
develop  the  self-assurance  he  needs  to  meet 
the  w'orld  on  its  own  ground. 

Included  in  the  supervisor’s  responsibilities 
is  the  training  of  telephone-switchboard  opera¬ 
tors.  Only  the  handicapped  operate  the 
agency’s  board,  newcomers  remaining  under 
the  eye  of  more  experienced  trainees.  Good¬ 
will’s  most  heroic  operator  was  “Fred,”  who, 
unable  to  use  his  arms  and  hands,  learned 
to  dial  numbers  and  write  messages  with  a 
pencil  held  between  his  teeth.  Numerous  men 
and  women  who  were  paralyzed,  tuberculous, 
victims  of  spinal  curvature  and  polio,  have 
left  that  practice  switchboard  for  commer¬ 
cial  employment.  Often,  unable  to  work  a 
full  day,  they  begin  with  three  hours  daily, 
two  or  three  days  a  week.  As  strength  and 
the  doctor  permit,  the  time  is  gradually  in- 
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creased.  Handicapped  people  also  are  trained 
to  become  elevator  operators.  Some  become 
operators  for  commercial  firms;  others  are 
workers  from  the  various  Goodwill  depart¬ 
ments  who  wish  to  learn  this  short  course 
in  addition  to  their  chosen  occupation. 

Among  the  other  courses  offered  are  wood¬ 
working,  upholstery,  shoe  repair,  power  ma¬ 
chine  sewing,  steam-press  operation,  radio  and 
mechanical  repair.  The  newest  department 
is  a  doll  hospital.  The  contract  section, 
where  light  assembly  work  is  done  for  busi¬ 
ness  firms,  is  one  of  the  busiest  sections.  Most 
of  this  work  is  done  by  noncompetitive  han¬ 
dicapped  workers  whose  disability  necessitates 
a  sedentary  occupation.  Making  typewriter 
brushes,  folding  and  packing  Christmas  seals, 
and  assembling  small  toys  and  novelties  for 
chain-store  selling  are  among  the  contracts 
that  make  the  department  colorful  and  in¬ 
teresting. 

Goodwill’s  rehabilitation  program  does  not, 
however,  consist  entirely  of  job  training. 

Scarsdale  Reports  on 
A  SUCCESSFUL 
ADULT  SCHOOL 

ONE  day  last  fall,  every  family  in  Scars¬ 
dale,  New  York  (population  13,000), 
found  in  its  mailbox  a  large  envelope  announc¬ 
ing: 

18  Ways  to  Spend 
10  Pleasant  Evenings 

The  envelope  contained  a  bulletin  from  the 
Scarsdale  Adult  School  executive  committee, 
describing  in  a  delightful  and  informal  way 
eighteen  classes  that  were  planned  for  adults 
for  this  school  year. 

The  B.E.W.  wrote  for  facts  and  figures, 
after  the  adult  project  was  well  under  way, 
and  received  a  courteous  and  informative 
reply  from  Mr.  Floyd  H.  Crews,  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  the  adult  program  (in 
private  life,  Mr.  Crews  is  a  successful  New 
York  attorney).  Was  the  Scarsdale  citizenry 
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Group  assemblies  with  religious  services,  lec¬ 
tures,  and  motion-picture  showings;  holiday 
parties  and  noon-hour  recreation  are  all  a 
part  of  the  social  adjustment  that  is  an  es¬ 
sential  factor  in  the  disabled  person’s  return 
to  a  normal  environment. 

'Ehe  raw  materials  that  make  it  possible 
for  the  trainees  to  learn  a  trade  are  donated 
chiefly  by  housewives  who  gather  used  cloth¬ 
ing  and  household  discards  into  the  well- 
known,  capacious  Goodwill  bag.  A  truck 
picks  up  the  bags  as  well  as  furniture,  radios, 
electrical  appliances,  and  toys.  I'he  recondi¬ 
tioned  articles  are  sold  in  Goodwill  stores 
usually  located  in  the  workshop  building, 
and  the  sale  of  these  items  produces  funds 
that  provide  80  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of 
the  workers. 

Goodwill  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  increased  receipts  of  materials  and  ad¬ 
ditional  training  courses  will  double  the  op¬ 
portunities  to  become  self-supporting  that  it 
now’  provides  our  handicapped. 

interested  in  an  adult  school?  Just  read 
Mr.  Crews’s  answer: 

“Our  enrollment  is  675,  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  10  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  of 
Scarsdale  .  .  .  in  addition,  we  will  sell  at  least 
200  individual  admissions  to  the  courses  .  .  . 
and  we  turned  down  at  least  300  people  who 
wished  to  take  courses  hut  for  whom  there 
was  no  room !” 

In  other  words,  1,175  persons,  or  more  than 
15  per  cent  of  the  adults  of  that  community, 
responded  to  the  project! 

What  was  the  reason  for  the  remarkable 
response?  One  reason  could  be  the  wise 
choice  of  courses  scheduled — courses  that  the 
community  wants.  Among  the  eighteen 
couj'ses  that  drew  Scarsdale  grownups  from 
quiet  evenings  at  home  are:  Living  with  Your 
Children,  (ireat  Hooks,  Drawing  and  Paint¬ 
ing,  Music  Appreciation.  Photography,  W^ooi 
working.  Metalworking,  Mineralogy,  Mod¬ 
ern  Dance,  Square  Dancing,  Public  Speaking 
and  the  ever-popular  Typing. 

Another  reason  for  the  gratifying  registrtf 
tion  could  be  the  “smart”  manner  in  w’hi(4 
the  project  was  “sold”  to  Scarsdale  residents; 
for  example,  the  provoking  announcement  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope — IS  Ways  to 
Spend  10  Pleasant  Evenings.  Here  are  sort 
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excerpts  from  the  lively  and  persuasive  bul-  And  here’s  what  the  circular  says  about 


letin : 

It’s  Fun!  It’s  Friendly!  It’s  Fascinating! 

•  It’s  Fruitful  .  .  .  Interesting  courses  to  meet 
the  educational,  cultural,  and  hobby  needs  of 
all  Grownups  .  .  .  You’ll  enjoy  sharing  inter¬ 
ests — learning,  pastime,  or  hobby — with  your 

iScarsdale  neighbors.  .  .  . 

The  full  details  of  the  adult  program  are 
grouped  in  the  bulletin  under  the  headings: 
VVTat?  Where?  Who?  When?  How? 

The  courses  are  not  oidy  listed  but  also 
attractively  described  in  the  lighter  vein.  Note 
the  description  of  the  typing  course: 

Some  folks  use  the  “peck  and  punch’’  sys¬ 
tem,  others  the  “Biblical”  method  (seek  a 
key  and  ye  shall  find) — and  for  them  this 
course  is  ideal.  Your  letters  will  be  neater 
and  will  take  less  time  after  you’ve  learned 
a  few  of  the  pointers  from  these  classes. 

As  expected,  the  typing  class,  taught  by 
Mrs.  Lillie  Young,  who  formerly  taught  at 
Katharine  Ciihbs  School,  New  York,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  at  the  University  of  Idaho,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  be  subscribed  to  capacity.  The 
course  consists  of  ten  vigorous  one-hour  ses- 
)f  sioMS  (one  a  week)  to  give  the  students  a  good 
start  in  the  art  of  typing;  then,  the  text  used 
being  a  complete  self-instructor,  the  students 
,0  .  continue  to  improve  their  typing  skill  on  their 
!•(  own  typewriters  at  home.  The  fee  for  the 
course  is  $6.  plus  the  cost  of  the  self-instruc- 
in  tion  typing  book.  \VT  have  it  straight  from 
.Mrs.  Young  that  the  members  of  her  class 
are  delighted  with  their  progress. 


“Living  with  Your  Children”: 

Whether  your  children  are  “perfect  angels” 
or  have  your  teeth  constantly  on  edge — 
there’s  plenty  of  meat  in  these  sessions  for 
you.  Each  lecture  covers  a  different  phase 
of  juvenile  development  and  gives  you  the 
most  up-to-the-minute  information  on  opin¬ 
ions  and  studies  of  modern  child  psychologists. 

For  the  convenience  of  education-minded 
adults,  the  circular  contains  an  enrollment 
blank  that  can  he  mailed  in,  together  with 
registration  fee. 

It  is  quite  usual  for  Air.  and  Airs.  Scars- 
dale  to  attend  school  together,  and  in  some 
cases  as  many  as  four  members  of  one  family 
are  registered  for  courses!  Classes  are  sched¬ 
uled  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  and 
meet  between  the  hours  of  8  p.m.  and  10  p.m. 
in  the  beautiful  Scarsdale  High  School  build¬ 
ing,  pictured  here.  The  buildings  and  grounds 
of  the  Scarsdale  High  School  resemble  those 
of  some  of  this  country’s  more  beautiful 
colleges,  (^ne  of  the  unique  features  of  the 
Scarsdale  Adult  School  is  that  it  is  run  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  community,  apart  from  the  Scars¬ 
dale  public  schools,  and  is  in  no  way  sup¬ 
ported  by  taxes.  PAirthermore,  the  adult 
school  pays  rent  for  the  use  of  the  school 
huilding,  pays  high  salaries  to  teachers,  and, 
surprisingly  enough,  winds  iqi  with  a  profit, 
which  is  used  for  further  improvement  of 
the  adult-education  curriculum. 

Similar,  and  also  successful,  adult-education 
programs  have  been  instituted  in  Bronxville. 
New  York,  and  in  a  number  of  other  progres- 
s  i  V  e  communities.  Good 


courses,  good  advertising, 
good  administration  —  and 
there  you  have  it.  Air.  School 
Administrator — the  formula 
for  a  successful  adult-educa¬ 
tion  program  in  YOUR 
community. 
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Scarsdale  High  School  is  so 
beautiful  that  it  is  its  own  best 
invitation.  Its  campus  is  equally 
attractive  in  the  summer. 
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You  can  save  up  to  25  per  cent 
of  your  class  periods  by  judicious 


Short  Cuts  in 

ELIZABETH  T.  VAN  DERVEER 
Freehold  High  School 
Freehold,  New  Jersey 

Essential  shorthand  theory  should  be 
taught  rapidly,  but  thoroughly,  to  cap¬ 
italize  on  student  interest.  Beginning  pupils 
are  possessed  with  a  natural  curiosity  and  a 
desire  to  write  the  fascinating  symbols  that 
is  often  lost  in  their  struggle  to  keep  up  with 
new  theory  rules  and  homework  assignments. 

Vocabulary  deficiency  complicates  reading 
and  writing  shorthand ;  real  writing  skill  does 
not  manifest  itself  soon  enough;  the  strain  of 
daily  preparation  is  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  some;  slower  students  lose  more  and  more 
ground  and,  when  the  advanced  theory  is 
finally  presented,  many  give  up  entirely.  Thus, 
they  throw  away  what  skill  they  have  devel¬ 
oped  and  add  to  the  too-long  list  of  failures 
and  unsatisfactory  students  that  shorthand 
teachers  have  to  their  credit. 

Shorthand  can  be  taught  more  completely, 
in  less  time,  and  without  loss  of  interest  when 
the  instructor  varies  his  teaching  to  fit  the 
needs  and  abilities  of  his  class. 

A  Basis  for  Adjustments 

'Ehe  theory  of  shorthand  can  easily  be  adapt- 
'ed  to  class  needs  by  dividing  it  into  parts — 
first,  that  which  is  essential  for  beginning  in- 
utruction  and  is  foundational  in  character; 
and  second,  that  which  is  essential  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  speed.  The  latter  should  be 
taught  in  great  detail  only  to  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  build  speed  and  possess  the  ability 
to  do  so;  it  should  be  presented  as  simply 
as  possible  to  those  who  cannot  hope  to  be¬ 
come  speed  writers. 

Gain  a  proper  perspective.  'I'he  tradition 
in  both  shorthand  and  typewriting  has  been 
one  of  speed  development.  This  is  quite  nat¬ 
ural.  In  early  days,  the  typewriter  com¬ 
panies  were  concerned  with  proving  that  their 
machines  were  efficient.  The  best  way  to 
prove  the  efficiency  of  the  machines  was  to 
train  experts  who  could*  attain  high  speeds 
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on  them.  Ehus  the  end  goal  of  the  teaching 
of  typing  became  the  building  of  speed  for 
the  sake  of  speed. 

I'he  same  tradition  is  found  in  shorthand.  | 
The  early  stenographer  was  often  a  court  j 
reporter,  and  speed  was  vitally  important. , 
The  various  shorthand  systems  competed  with 
one  another  on  the  basis  of  the  ability  of  their 
exponents  to  take  dictation  at  high  speeds. 

Court  reporting  has  become  a  profession 
related  to,,  but  widely  separated  from,  the 
work  of  the  office  stenographer.  Yet  the 
tradition  of  shorthand  continues  to  be  one  of 
speed  development  even  though  the  usual 
stenographer  is  rarely  asked  to  take  dictation 
at  high  speeds  or  to  exert  his  best  efforts  to 
use  the  speed  he  has.  Stenographers  on  the 
job  frequently  lose  much  of  the  speed  they 
acquired  in  school. 

Recognize  that  speed  is  still  vital  on  some ' 
jobs.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that,  while  speed  is  not  the  primary  essential 
for  the  beginning  worker  or  for  the  av¬ 
erage  stenographer,  teachers  must  recognize 
that  many  stenographers  and  most  secretaries 
must  take  dictation  at  unusual  rates. 

An  able  student  who  can  take  dictation 
at  120  to  140  words  a  minute  and  transcribe 
his  notes  in  usable  form  at  30  or  more  w’ords 
a  minute  should  not  be  dragged  down  to 
the  level  of  the  average  student.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  average  student  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  the  high-speed  fetish,  especially 
when  it  means  the  neglect  of  other  elements 
more  important  for  the  beginner. 

Speed  training  should  be  given  to  those  who 
can  master  it.  Schools  with  a  large  enroll¬ 
ment  can  accomplish  this  by  pupil  selection 
and  provision  for  special  classes;  smallft 
schools  must  arrange  to  dictate  at  various 
speed  levels  within  one  class  in  order  to 
develop  the  skill  of  each  individual  to  the 
utmost. 
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Theory 

i 

i 

’7 

r  'I'he  typical  stenographer  is  judged  by  his 
r  ability  to  produce  letters  in  which  good 
English  is  used,  in  which  words  are  properly 

(divided,  and  in  which  careful  judgments 
about  business  practices  are  made.  Yet  these 
.  ^  essential  skills  of  the  office  stenographer  are 
1  ’  given  scant  attention  in  many  classes  and 
r  completely  neglected  in  some. 

All  students  should  be  brought  up  to  the 
nt  speed  of  the  beginning  worker  and  his  stand- 
el  ard  of  transcription  on  the  job;  only  those 
e'  selected  students  who  can  reach  higher  speed 
if  levels  should  be  encouraged  to  work  for  high 
il  speed. 

n  To  seek  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  dual 
:o  objectives  through  teaching  method  alone  is 
le  unsatisfactory  and  ineffective,  ^'eachers  differ 
y,  in  their  manner  of  presentatioti,  and  not  all 
I  achieve  the  same  results  even  when  follow- 
ing  recommended  and  tested  procedures.  De- 
r, termination  of  pupil  needs  will  help. 
al  Make  first-year  teaching  significant.  Rec- 
V-  ords  show  that  large  percentages  of  be- 
u  ginning  classes  flunk  out  at  the  end  of 
fs  the  first  year  or,  because  of  less-than-average 
grades,  do  not  continue  with  second-year  train- 
an  ing.  IVIust  this  mean  that  the  year  has  been 
*  wasted  ? 

ds  Some  say  that  the  teaching  of  first-year 
to  shorthand  should  not  be  vocational  in  pur- 
pose.  Nevertheless,  it  should  mean  more 
bf  than  a  year  of  decision — “shall  1  or  shan’t  1 
llv  take  second-year  shorthand?’’  First-year 
nts  .  training  should  enable  a  student  to  read 
and  write  with  ease  within  his  own  vocabu- 
^ho  lary  range. 

ill-  At  the  same  time,  the  more  apt  pupils  in 
ion  the  same  class  must  be  given  a  thorough 
Her  foundational  background  that  will  lead  nat- 
ous;  urally  to  later  speed  building, 
to'  With  these  problems  in  mind,  a  search  was 
the  made  for  short  cuts  in  the  presentation  of 
theor>'  which  would  permit  early  and  more 


effective  dictation  of  connected  matter  other 
than  that  provided  in  the  Manual. 

Short  Cut  /.  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 

1.  Establish  the  relationship  between  dis¬ 
joined  prefixes  and  suffixes  and  simple  pre¬ 
fixes  and  suffixes  as  soon  as  possible.  Re¬ 
establish  this  relationship  frequently. 

An  analysis  of  Gregg  theory  shows  that 
there  is  a  definite  relationship  between  the 
writing  of  the  disjoined  and  the  simple  pre 
fixes  and  suffixes.  The  earlier  this  relation 
ship  is  established,  the  more  satisfactory  the 
progress  is  likely  to  be.  The  following  dis¬ 
joined  prefixes  and  suffixes  take  the  same  form 
as  simple  prefixes  and  suffixes  and  might  be 
taught  through  this  relationship:  contr — con; 
intr,  Intel,  enter,  entr — in,  en ;  detr — de; 
retr — re;  extr,  excl — ex;  mental — ment;  bility 
— hie;  ification — ify.  The  relationship  is  easily 
taught  in  such  words  as  reliability — reliable; 
cl  as  si  fi  cati  o  n — classi  fy ;  supple  m  e  n  tal — su  p  pi  e- 
ment. 

2.  Indicate  the  use  of  prefixes  and  suffixes 
in  brief  forms  taught  early  in  the  course. 

"Fhe  following  are  examples:  pose — sup¬ 
pose;  agr — agree;  ship,  short — ship,  shall; 
under — under;  over — over;  sure — sure;  ture, 
lire — nature;  quire — require;  spect- — inspect. 

3.  leach  less  frequently  used  prefixes  and 
suffixes  by  means  of  vocabulary  lists. 

Some  instructors  suggest  that  many  pre¬ 
fixes  and  suffixes  may  be  taught  easily  and  ef¬ 
fectively  as  word  lists — often  merely  one  word 
and  its  derivatives,  as  for  example:  electric, 
electrical,  electricity,  and  so  on.  Some  also 
suggest  that  infrequently  used  words  that  are 
written  with  prefixes  and  suffixes  might  be 
taught  at  the  time  they  appear  in  reading 
or  dictation  material  rather  than  as  members 
of  word  groups.  In  this  way,  the  student 
could  learn  regulation  and  congratulation 
without  also  attempting  to  learn  expostulation, 
emulation,  and  emulatory ;  proximity  and 
uniformity  without  magnanimity  and  unan¬ 
imity;  capacity  and  scarcity  without  sagacity, 
tenacity,  and  animosity. 

The  rapid  writer  with  a  good  vocabulary 
is  able  to  execute  outlines  for  these  words 
without  difficulty;  but,  for  the  average  stu¬ 
dent,  study  of  lengthy  word  groups  and  their 
longhand  counterparts  is  time  wasted.  Here, 
again,  individual  differences  serve  as  excellent 
guides  in  deciding  what  should  be  taught. 
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A  perusal  of  successive  editions  of  the 
(jfcgg  Shorthand  Manual  shows  that  the  use 
of  prefixes  and  suffixes  was  incorporated  grad¬ 
ually  into  the  system.  They  reached  their 
numerical  peak  in  the  1916  Edition.  With 
the  publication  of  the  Anniversary  Edition 
(1929),  the  trend  was  reversed;  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  number  will  be  further 
reduced  in  the  next  edition  that  is  published. 

Suggestions,  "^rhe  reading  and  dictation  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  prepared  to  accompany  the 
presentation  of  word-beginnings  and  word- 
endings  is  packed  with  difficult  vocabulary, 
complete  mastery  of  which  is  neither  possible 
nor  entirely  necessary  for  first-year  work.  I'his 
vocabulary  hinders  speed  development  and 
discourages  the  slower  pupil,  who  finds  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  both  reading  and  writing. 

In  the  Functional  Method  manual,  assign¬ 
ments  on  word-beginnings  and  word-endings 
are  alternated  with  assignments  that  review 
previously  learned  theory.  I'hese,  too,  are 
outside  the  vocabulary  of  less  able  students 
and  are  difficult  to  use  for  speed  development. 

If  the  suggested  relationships  between  the 
three  types  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  (disjoined, 
simple,  and  brief-form)  are  kept  in  mind,  it 
is  possible  to  teach  this  advanced  theory  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  much  review  of 
essential  theory.  Essential  theory,  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle  at  least,  includes  the  theory  that  precedes 
and  includes  the  Abbreviating  Principle  in 
the  Manual. 

Regardless  of  the  method  used  by  the  teach¬ 
er,  when  the  student  reaches  the  theory  of 
disjoined  prefixes  and  suffixes,  his  purchase 
of  the  Five  Thousand  Most-Used  Shorthand 
Forms  and  his  adoption  of  it  as  his  bible  will 
aid  immeasurably  in  his  study  program.  At 
this  time,  also,  the  Manual  may  be  set  aside 
for  use  as  a  reference  book,  and  a  book  of 
dictation  substituted  for  homework.  As  pre¬ 
fixes  and  suffixes  appear  in  the  dictation  ma¬ 
terial,  the  corresponding  word  list  in  the  Fwe 
Thousand  Alost-Used  Shorthand  Forms 
should  be  assigned  for  drill  and  vocabulary 
building.  The  Manual  may  also  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  but  its  word  lists  are  somew’hat 
more  difficult. 

If  this  plan  is  followed,  the  vocabulary  that 
is  presented  is  the  vocabulary  within  the  range 
of  the  average  high  school  boy  or  girl.  It 
encourages  teaching  shorthand  for  mastery  in 
the  present,  w  hile  providing  thorough  prepara¬ 


tion  for  the  future.  It  will  satisfy  the  needs 
of  those  who  stop  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
and  those  who  continue  for  the  second.  The 
pupil  learns  the  use  of  his  Manual  for  re- 
view  and  remedial  study,  and  (this  should 
be  emphasized  once  more)  he  is  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  a  vocabulary  within  his  immediate 
reach — five  thousand  words. 

In  the  dictation  book  that  follows  the  Func¬ 
tional  Method  manual,  all  important  pre¬ 
fixes  and  suffixes  are  covered  in  the  first 
twenty-five  assignments.  These  assignments 
should  be  completed  in  five  weeks.  When 
these  few"  assignments  have  been  studied, 
several  things  will  have  been  accomplished: 
the  presentation  of  all  necessary  theory  for  dis¬ 
joined  prefixes  and  suffixes,  considerable  writ¬ 
ing  practice  on  material  made  up  of  general 
business  vocabulary,  introduction  and  study  of 
common  phrases,  and  review’  of  principles. 

Short  Cut  2.  Geographical  Names 

Short-circuiting  the  Manual  after  complet¬ 
ing  the  Abbreviating  Principle  will  eliminate 
the  formal  study  of  the  names  of  states,  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  cities.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
student  to  know’  little  more  than  the  names 
of  those  states  and  cities  surrounding  the 
area  in  which  he  lives ;  so  more  time  is  saved. 
The  student  particularly  enjoys  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  formulate  outlines  for  near-by  towns, 
and  such  practice  is  of  great  importance  to 
him  because  most  of  his  dictation  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  these  localities.  I'hus  a  student 
living  in  Los  Angeles  will  learn  outlines  for 
Long  Reach,  Santa  Rarbara,  Riverside,  San 
Rernardino,  Glendale,  and  Rurbank ;  where¬ 
as  a  student  living  in  Newark  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  Paterson,  Jersey  City,  Plainfield, 
Roselle  Park,  Englew’ood,  Passaic,  and  Hack¬ 
ensack.  All  students  should  learn  outlines 
for  the  major  cities  in  the  United  States, 
such  as  New’  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Chicago,  Roston,  and  others.  More 
outlines  than  those  just  suggested  will,  of 
course,  be  taught  as  the  student  prepares 
homework  from  the  reading  and  dictation  ma¬ 
terial. 

It  may  be  feasible  to  permit  names  of  cities 
and  persons  to  be  written  in  longhand.  This 
is  the  practice  adopted  w’ithout  encouragement 
by  many  stenographers.  The  capable  student 
w’ho  is  likely  to  progress  to  a  speed  of  more 
than  100  words  a  minute  should,  however,  be 
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advised  to  take  the  time  to  learn  the  correct 
shorthand  outlines. 

Short  Cut  3.  Brief  •Form  Compounds 

The  list  of  brief-form  compounds  contain¬ 
ing  any,  he,  cvcr-y,  here,  there,  where,  some, 
and  with  may  also  be  shortened.  The  any,  be, 
ever,  some  words  are  necessary  to  general  dic¬ 
tation.  Most  of  the  others  are  suitable  for 
specialized  dictation  (usually  legal)  and 
should  be  reserved  for  intensive  study  when 
they  are  going  to  be  used. 

Short  Cut  4,  Past  Tense 

j  Indicating  past  tense  as  a  disjoined  stroke 
might  also  facilitate  learning.  Experts  realize 
the  advantages  of  the  use  of  a  blend  or  a 
.  joined  t  or  d  as  the  past  tense  in  shorthand. 
To  the  beginner,  however,  it  is  a  puzzle; 
he  does  not  have  time  to  determine  in  the 
middle  of  dictation  which  is  the  proper  form 
to  use,  and  habit  has  not  become  fixed. 

Perhaps  teachers  should  accept  the  simpler 


operation  between  the  two  or  three  teachers, 
or  where  all  shorthand  teaching  is  done  by  one 
person,  and  where  there  are  no  semiyearly 
promotions  or  demotions,  the  above  short  cuts 
may  solve  many  problems.  Making  these  ad¬ 
justments  will  require  initiative  and  careful 
planning  by  the  teacher,  but  he  will  have  the 
delightful  experience  of  being  a  really  creative 
worker  as  he  meets  the  specific  needs  of  his 
students. 

Because  some  students  fail  to  develop  a  us¬ 
able  skill  in  shorthand  in  one  year,  many  out¬ 
spoken  leaders  in  business  education  have 
advocated  the  elimination  of  shorthand  from 
high  schools  offering  only  one-year  courses. 
I'he  wiser  judgment  toward  the  problem  is 
not  that  shorthand  should  be  discontinued,  but 
that  some  of  the  nonessential  hurdles  in  learn¬ 
ing  shorthand  should  be  rearranged  or 
eliminated  so  that  a  usable  skill  can  be  at¬ 
tained  in  a  one-year  course. 

By  simplifying  the  teaching  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  the  past  tense,  the  Intersecting  Prin- 


form  of  the  disjoined  past  tense,  although, 
again,  the  more  capable  pupil  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  use  the  varied  forms.  This  is  the 
principle  accepted  in  all  high-speed  writing. 
The  court  reporter  first  learns  office  sten¬ 
ography;  but  any  office  stenographer,  no 
matter  how  competent  and  accurate,  will 
testify  that  the  notes  of  a  court  reporter  indi¬ 
cate  considerable  study  and  relearning. 
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Short  Cut  5.  Intersecting  Principle 

As  with  the  brief-form  compounds,  there 
are  some  forms  using  the  Intersecting  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  use  to  everyone.  I'hese  include  such 
outlines  as  a.m.,  p.m.,  application  blank,  en¬ 
closed  blank,  order  blank,  selling  price,  list 
price,  price  list,  chamber  of  commerce,  and  so 
on.  Many  outlines,  such  as  the  lists  of  rail¬ 
roads,  are  more  useful  in  one  section  of  the 
country  than  in  other  sections.  Common  sense 
and  personal  experience  can  be  relied  on  to 
identify  which  outlines  are  important  and 
which  outlines  should  be  formed  for  local  use. 

Conclusion 

It  may  be  difficult,  or  almost  impossible, 
for  the  teacher  in  a  metropolitan  high  school, 
where  the  student  is  passed  along  from  one 
teacher  to  another,  to  change  the  method  of 
presentation  to  the  degree  mentioned  here. 
For  the  small  school,  where  there  is  close  co- 


ciple,  brief-form  compounds,  and  geographical 
names,  at  least  one  quarter  of  the  first  year 
can  be  saved.  Thus,  in  thousands  of  high 
schools  where  only  one  year  of  shorthand  can 
be  taught,  all  the  basic  theory  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  three-fourths  of  the  year  or  less  and 
the  remainder  can  be  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  transcription,  wherein  the  job  adaptation 
of  shorthand  takes  place. 

In  those  schools  where  the  course  is  two 
years  in  length,  adequate  preparation  will  have 
been  given  in  the  first  year;  and  students  will 
be  ready  for  intensive  word  study,  vocabulary 
building,  speed  dictation,  and  development  of 
transcription  technique. 

This  presentation  is  in  no  way  a  plea  for 
low  speed  in  shorthand.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  speed  de¬ 
sirable  in  some  jobs  for  some  people.  It  is  an 
effort  to  recognize  and  cope  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  objectives  to  be  met,  often 
within  the  same  classroom. 

First,  the  basic  essentials  must  be  taught  to 
all  students;  and  second,  the  foundations  for 
attaining  high  speed  must  be  taught  to  some. 
Both  objectives  should  be  accomplished  in  as 
little  time  as  possible. 

The  teacher  who  admits  the  existence  of 
these  problems  and  who  attempts  to  solve  them 
will  find  ffie  teaching  of  shorthand  an  ex¬ 
hilarating  experience. 
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It  isn*t  enough  for  the  lesson  plan  to  say  what  to  teach ;  it  must  also  include  details  of  how  to  teach  ( 


Job-Analysis  Technique 
As  a  Basis  For 
Lesson  Planning 

ELEANOR  SKIMIN 
University  of  Detroit 
Detroit,  Michijjan 

A  TEACHER  once  said  that  his  lesson 
plan  was  simply  a  note  to  himself  from 
himself.  He  showed  me  some  of  his  self-ad¬ 
dressed  notes:  “Monday,  teach  students  how 
to  type  on  a  ruled  line;  Tuesday,  teach  stu¬ 
dents  how  to  make  vertical  rules;  Wednes¬ 
day _ ” 

I  shuddered.  His  notes  were  a  perfect 
illustration  of  poor  planning.  Yes,  he  had 
taught  this  semester  of  typing  once  before; 
but  that  scant  experience  had  given  him  a 
lot  more  confidence  in  his  teaching  ability 
than  the  experience  merited. 

For  you  cannot  simply  and  blithely  say. 
“Teach  it;’’  and  let  it  go  at  that.  T  hat  is 
not  planning.  It  is  not  teaching.  It  is  sheer 
neglect.  As  one  school  superintendent  said 
to  his  teachers,  “The  detail  in  which  you  plan 
your  lessons  gives  a  measurement  of  your 


sincerity  of  teaching.’’  My  notes-to-himself  | 
acquaintance  would  not  measure  high  on  such  . 
a  scale! 

The  final  test  of  the  completeness  of  a 
lesson  plan  might  be  this:  “Could  the  class, 
under  the  direction  of  a  substitute  teacher 
who  uses  the  plan,  progress  as  well  as  if 
the  teacher  himself  were  present?’’  The 
preparation  of  a  lesson  plan  in  such  detail  ’ 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  truly  professional 
teacher. 

There  are  many  approaches  to  planning 
one’s  lessons,  as  the  articles  that  have  preceded 
this  one  in  the  Business  Education 
World’s  series^  have  already  pointed  out.  ) 

My  experience,  however,  has  been  that, 
for  teachers  of  typewriting  and  transcription 
and  office  machines,  and  for  the  instructors  of 
methods  courses  in  these  subjects,  there  is  no 
approach  more  effective  for  teaching  specific 
application  techniques  than  the  job-analysis  ' 
technique.  It  is  a  comprehensive  method  of  t 
lesson  planning:  it  includes  every  detail;  it 
is  reliable ;  it  lends  itself  to  teacher  demonstra¬ 
tion ;  and,  once  its  pattern  is  established,  it  in¬ 
vites  student  participation  in  its  planning.  i 

Because  this  technique  has  a  twin  func¬ 
tion  in  this  article — its  use  in  lesson  planning 
and  its  use  in  a  methods  course — we  shall  con¬ 
sider  these  two  functions  separately.  ( 


Job  Breakdowns  and  Lessons 


There  are  scores  of  techniques  called 
“job-analyses’’  or  “job-breakdown”  tech¬ 
niques.  They  all  have  this  in  common:  they 
enumerate  each  step,  each  piece  of  equipment, 
and  each  act  in  the  performance  of  a  given 
job.  Some  of  the  techniques  go  into  great 
detail  and  may  have  five  or  six  analytical 
columns;  other  techniques  lend  themselves  to 
a  simple  outline  form.  The  one  we  are  going 
to  consider  is  a  simple,  clear,  two-column 
analysis  of  the  “what  to  do”  and  “how  to 
do  it”  of  each  application  of  skill. 

The  “What  to  Do”  and  “How  to  Do  It” 
column  titles  have  their  counterparts  in  other 
titles  for  this  two-column  arrangement  for 
analysis;  they  might  be  renamed  “Questions” 


and  “Answers”  or  “What  to  Do”  and  “Spe-  ‘ 
cial  Notes.”  But  whatever  the  columns  are 
named,  they  contain  detailed  plans  for  teach¬ 
ing  a  specific  piece  of  information  or  specific 
technique. 

I 

Preparation  of  a  Job  Breakdown  i' 

The  first  step  in  preparing  a  breakdown  , 
of  a  specific  technique  (such  as  the  technique  , 
of  typing  on  a  ruled  line,  as  showui  in  the  , 
accompanying  illustration)  is  performance  by 
the  analyzer.  T'he  teacher  himself  must  work  ; 
out  in  precise  detail  the  job  to  be  broken  || 

‘This  article  is  sixth  in  the  lesson-planning  series 
that  began  in  the  September  issue. — Editor  ' 
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I  down ;  and,  as  he  performs  the  job,  he  must 
'  note  every  motion  he  makes.  He  records 
these  motions,  in  exact  sequence,  in  the  left 
of  the  two  columns  on  his  analysis  form. 

In  the  right  column,  opposite  each  motion, 
or  “step,”  the  teacher  describes  exactly  how 
the  movement  is  performed.  He  makes 
special  notes  of  difficulties  and  enumerates 
each  part  of  equipment  touched  in  the  opera¬ 
tion.  When  he  has  enumerated  all  these 
phases  of  the  job  he  has  just  performed,  he 
’  has  a  detailed  outline  of  what  must  be  taught 
to  the  students  who  are  to  master  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  same  job. 

The  teacher,  having  listed  these  what’s  and 
how’s,  next  reviews  them  and  analyzes  them 
in  terms  of  his  teaching  presentation.  He 
\  inserts  in  his  breakdown  the  points  that  he 
will  personally  demonstrate,  that  he  will  il- 
I  lustrate  on  the  blackboard,  that  he  will  vivify 
j  with  motion  pictures,  and  so  on.  He  will 
I  write,  in  the  IV hat’s  column,  the  oral  queries 
that  lead  to  the  answers.  In  the  How’s 
j  column  he  will  include  specific  explanations 
f  about  the  psychological  learning  phase  at  stake, 
j  When  this  breakdown  is  complete,  with  all 
these  instruction  and  self-direction  aids  writ¬ 
ten  in,  it  is  actually  a  rough  draft  of  a  per¬ 
formance  outline.  It  could  be  used  by  the 
..  student,  if  placed  in  his  hands, 
g  1  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  precisely  what 
1  should  be  done. 


Preparation  of  Breakdown  Sheet 
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Preparing  the  actual  outline  has  already 
served  to  focus  the  teacher’s  attention  on  each 
detail  in  the  performance  of  the  technique 
being  analyzed.  If  the  students  are  required 
»to  follow  the  analysis  closely,  the  teacher 
can  be  sure  that  they,  too,  will  master  each 
minute  detail. 

Accordingly,  the  next  step  in  using  the  job 
breakdown  as  an  instruction  aid  is  duplicating 
j  copies  for  use  by  members  of  the  class.  The 
copy  will  be  divided  into  two  vertical  columns, 
just  as  the  teacher  evolved  them  in  his  rough 
draft:  the  left  column  for  the  steps  of  the 
operation,  the  IVhat  to  Do;  and  the  right 
column  for  the  I  low  to  Do  It  remarks. 

Suggestions  about  format:  separate  each 
■.step  and  its  I  low  by  a  horizontal  line  across 
)the  page,  as  shown  in  the  illustration;  leave 
ja  wide  left  margin  so  that  learners  may 
j  perforate  their  copies  and  keep  them  in  a 
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Tffon  OK  HOLD  UHB 

Wb«t  to  Do 

Bow  to  Do  It 

1. 

oe  It  ia 

41ct«t«4:  niila  la  tba 
any  to  vrita  o&  a  llo#.* 

j 

a.  Taaebar  typaa  aaataoea. 

2. 

Dapraaa  ablft  lock  aad 
uadaraeora  aolldlp  all 
vorda  aad  apaeaa. 

a.  tJaa  little  fiacar  to  dapraaa  ahift  leek* 
h.  Vaa  flrat  flacar  to  atrlka  undaracero  (the 
ahift  of  tha  6»kay). 

3. 

Without  ehaafl&c  poal- 
tlra  of  tha  papar.  ax« 
aalsa  your  work. 

a.  Kota  that  tha  undaraoora  llaa  llaa  Joat  balov 
tha  eylladar  aeala. 

4. 

Boll  paper  hack  aod  ai- 
BBlB#  work. 

a.  Note  that  tha  type  la  all^tly  abOTa  tha  llaa, 
maklBC  it  aaay  to  read;  aad  that  tha  baaa  of 
y,  p,  and  q  rasta  oa  tha  llaa. 

b.  Pii  la  ymu*  wind  tSa  width  of  tha  blank  apace 
batwaaa  tha  latter  aad  tha  undaraoora,  and  tha 
poaltloD  of  tha  line  la  relation  to  tha  eyl* 
ladar  aeala. 

5. 

UfllBC  tha  u&daracora 
kay«  type  aaothar  llna 
a  faw  spaeaa  balow  tha 
flrat  saBtaace. 

a.  Kaka  llaa  approxinataly  tha  aawa  laafth  aa 
tha  oaa  abora. 

6, 

Ralaaea  ehlft  lock. 

a.  Uaa  little  flacar. 

7. 

B«OTa  paper  fro  the-* 
KaehlBa  aad  thao  ralB* 
aart. 

a.  Uaa  paper  ralaaaa. 

8. 

liplaiB  locatlos  of 
variabla  lioa  apaear. 

a.  locate  on  left  eylladar  knob. 

9. 

Daa  of  Tarlabla  lina 
apaear. 

a.  Ubaa  variable  llaa  spacer  la  ralaaaad,  cyl¬ 
inder  eao  be  laovad  a  fraetlM  of  a  apace. 

10. 

Daaosatrata  uaa  of  rarl* 
able  llaa  apaear 

a.  Ralaaaa  varlabla  line  spacer*  aad  aoTa  cyl¬ 
inder  back  and  forth  notlelac  that  tha  cyl¬ 
inder  can  be  atoppad  at  any  point. 

11. 

Uaa  tha  rarlabla  liaa 
apaear  to  cat  tha  uadar* 
aeorad  llaa  la  oorract 
poaltiOB  for  wrltiaf. 

a.  Lina  ahould  be  Junt  below  tha  eyllndar  aeala. 

If  line  ia  not  parallel  to  eyllndar  aeala* 
stralchtan  paper  by  uslac  papar-ralaaaa  lever. 

12. 

Type  tha  aaaa  saataaca: 
"Ihla  la  tha  way  to 
write  oo  a  llaa." 

a.  Teacher  afaia  dletataa  aad  typaa  tha  aaaa 
aaataoea. 

13. 

Roll  paper  back  aad  een- 
para  with  flrat  aeataaca. 

a.  Ia  tha  type  allfhtly  above  tha  line? 

b.  Does  tha  latter  ^y”  raat  oa  tha  line? 

A  job-breakdown 
teachers  to  teach. 

sheet  aids  students  to  learn 

ring-binder  notebook;  make  your  first  class 
copies  from  hectograph  duplication,  reserving 
the  more  permanent  stencil  forms  for  your 
final  revised  edition  of  the  breakdown. 

Using  the  Breakdown  Sheet 

The  breakdown  sheet  will  serve  as  an  ef¬ 
ficient  lesson  aid  only  if  the  teacher  uses  it  to 
talk  from,  not  to  talk  about.  It  is  largely 
self-explanatory  and,  if  properly  prepared,  con¬ 
tains  all  the  information  necessary  so  that 
the  teacher  should  not  find  it  necessary  to 
ad  lib.  Follow  the  sheet,  and  permit  no 
questions  from  the  class  until  the  initial  pres¬ 
entation  has  been  completed. 

In  introducing  the  new  technique,  give  the 
class  a  brief  statement  about  the  place  of  the 
performance,  and  tell  them  how  much  they 
should  learn  about  it.  Describe  the  materials 
essential  to  doing  the  job,  and  see  that  each 
student  has  those  materials.  The  first  time 
you  use  the  breakdown  sheet,  explain  that  the 
sheet  is  an  analysis  of  what  the  students  are 
going  to  do,  and  that  it  will  serv'C  them  as 
a  guide  both  in  learning  the  technique  and  in 
reviewing  it  in  the  future. 

In  using  the  sheet  for  the  presentation  of 
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the  job  technique  to  be  learned,  start  at  the 
top  of  the  page  and  read  down.  Usually  this 
is  the  sequence:  teacher  reads  the  first  step 
and  the  description  of  the  motions ;  he  demon¬ 
strates  this  part  of  the  process  in  slow  mo¬ 
tion  ;  students  attempt  the  process,  also  in 
slow  motion ;  teacher  demonstrates  again  in 
slow  motion ;  class  follows  again  in  slow  mo¬ 
tion  ;  teacher  demonstrates  at  normal  rates ; 
class  repeats  at  normal  rates ;  teacher  goes  on 
to  second  step,  and  the  sequence  begins  again. 

\V^hen  the  presentation  has  been  completed, 
invite  questions  by  the  class  and  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  repeating  and  reviewing. 


What  Has  Been  Achieved  | 

At  the  end  of  a  period  in  which  the  ac¬ 
tivities  have  been  based  on  such  a  breakdown 
sheet,  the  teacher  can  be  confident  that  his 
class  has  mastered  his  lesson ;  thus,  the  job-  ) 
analysis  technique  serves  the  functions  of  a 
lesson  plan. 

An  expert  teacher,  as  the  weeks  of  a  term 
pass,  will  compile  files  of  breakdown  sheets — 
a  file  for  each  technique  in  his  course — and 
so  remove  the  need  for  such  detailed  prepara¬ 
tion  in  the  future.  * 

(Continued  next  month:  use  of  joh  break¬ 
downs  in  a  methods  class. — Editor) 


Thousands  of  teachers  are  familiar  with  the  unique  motivating  program  provided  by  The  Gregg  Writer 
Awards  Service,  but  many  are  not  aware  of  the  awards  described  here  by  the  director  of  the  program. 


The  Gregg  Writer 
Awards  Program 


WHEN  men  are  craftsmen,  they  take 
pride  in  their  skill.  Office  workers,  the 
world  over,  are  craftsmen,  and  they  do  take 
pride  in  their  ability  to  write  beautiful,  flow¬ 
ing  shorthand ;  pride  in  their  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  of  office  equipment;  pride  in  their  craft; 
pride  in  their  kinship  with  their  fellow  crafts¬ 
men. 

Business  teachers  are  trainers  of  future 
craftsmen,  and  the  most  successful  teachers 
long  ago  learned  to  build  better  craftsman¬ 
ship  by  stressing  those  prides.  The  learner  who 
finds  his  earliest  efforts  rewarded  by  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  professional  nature  works  hard  to 
gain  additional  recognition.  "Ehe  advanced 
student  who  finds  beckoning  challenges  and 
rewards  before  him  and  competitors  at  his 
heels  devotes  himself  with  incredible  zest  to 
each  of  the  details  he  must  master  to  become 
a  professional  craftsman. 

The  challenge  to  pride,  the  recognition  of 
attainment,  the  challenge  of  the  difficult — 
these  are  the  bases  for  the  teacher-guided 
motivation  that  develops  craftsmanship. 

They  are  the  bases,  too,  on  which  The 
Gregg  Writer  has  developed  over  a  period 
of  forty  years  the  most  comprehensive  awards 
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program  available  to  business  teachers— 
awards  that  recognize  each  level  of  growing ' 
stenographic  skills;  awards  that  set  goals  both 
on  basic  levels  and  on  artistic  heights;  awards 
that  challenge  the  best ;  awards  that  the  teach- 1 
er  may  use  for  the  highest  type  of  motivation  , 
toward  better  and  more  professional  skill. 

Typewriting  Awards 

The  Gregg  Writer  typewriting  awards 
are  of  two  kinds — style  and  speed — and  therf 
are  individual  levels  of  recognition  in  each.  ^ 

1  he  typing  style  awards  are  designed  to 
direct  student  attention  toward  neatness,  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  accuracy  of  typing.  I'hese 
awards  are  given  for  making  a  perfect  copy 
of  test  materials  presented  monthly  in  The 
CjREGG  Writer.  Winning  an  award  makes 
the  student  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Ar-  * 
tistic  Typists,  an  international  craftsmen’s 
guild  that  numbers  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
members. 

rhe  student  may  win  either  a  junior  or 
a  senior  membership,  depending  on  whether 
he  passes  the  junior  O.A.  I',  test  or  the  senior  | 
O.A.l'.  test.  Token  of  his  membership  may 
be  a  certificate  (fee,  10  cents)  or  an  at- 
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tractive  pin  (fee,  25  cents),  which  is  for¬ 
warded  to  the  student  after  his  work,  has 
been  judged  by  the  Awards  Department. 

.  The  typing  speed  awards  are  a  recognition 
of  typing  competency  and  are  a  reward  f»/ 
student  effort  on  the  monthly  Cl'  (Com¬ 
petent  Typist)  tests  published  in  The  (iREGG 
Writer.  "Io  qualify,  the  test  must  contain 
not  more  than  five  errors,  must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  net’  speed  of  30  words  a  minute,  and 
must  be  for  a  10-minute  timing. 

Administration  is  simple.  I  hroughout  the 
month  the  student  practices  the  CT  copy  and 
may  repeatedly  take  10-minute  writings.  The 
best  of  his  writings,  if  it  meets  the  minimum 
standards,  may  be  sent  in  for  appraisal  and 
certification.  For  speeds'  from  30  to  80,  cer¬ 
tificates  (suitable  to  show  to  an  employer) 
are  available  for  a  10-cent  fee.  F'or  achieve¬ 
ment  at  levels  of  50,  60,  70,  and  80  words, 
attractive  pins  are  available  for  25  cents  each. 

Shorthand  Awards 

Paralleling  the  two  typing  awards  are  the 
twin  shorthand  awards:  O.G.A.  awards  for 
shorthand  style  and  recognition  awards  for 
speed  in  writing. 

The  shorthand  style  awards  are  given  for 
outstanding  accuracy  and  fluency  in  copying  a 
page  of  shorthand  notes.  A  model  page  is 
designated  in  each  issue  of  The  Gregg 
Writer.  The  student  who  copies  the  page 
and  passes  the  test  wins  membership  in  the 
Order  of  Gregg  Artists,  another  international 
society  with  over  a  million  members. 

The  shorthand  student  may  win  either  a 
junior  or  a  senior  O.G.A.  membership,  de¬ 
pending  on  which  test  he  passes.  He  may 
choose  either  a  membership  card  (fee,  10 
cents)  or  attractive  pin  (fee,  25  cents). 

The  shorthand  speed  tests  are  a  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  students’  ability  to  take  dictation 
— and,  of  course,  to  read  what  they  have  writ¬ 
ten!  In  each  issue  of  the  Gregg  News 
Letter^  five  5-minute  speed  tests  are  pub- 
^  lished  for  dictation  at  60,  80,  100,  120,  and 
140  w'ords  a  minute.  In  the  same  issue,  a 
group  application  blank  is  provided. 

‘Net  speed  is  the  score  remaining  after  1  word 
a  minute  is  subtracted  for  each  error. 

The  Gregg  News  Letier  will  be  sent  free  to 
I  any  business  teacher  who  requests  it.  Send  your 
request  to  the  Gregg  News  Letter  at  270  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 


For  students  to  obtain  the  speed-test  awards, 
dictate  the  appropriate  test  (the  one  that  they 
arc  capable  of  taking)  ;  then  have  students 
transcribe  their  notes.  The  submission  of 
shorthand  notes  and  transcripts  is  not  required 
for  certification  at  the  60-  and  80-word  rates. 
Shorthand  notes  and  transcripts  are  required 
at  the  higher  levels.  Certificates  are  given 
at  the  60-  and  80-word  levels  (fee,  10  cents), 
and  pins  are  awarded  at  higher  speeds  (fee, 
25  cents). 

In  addition  to  the  style  and  speed  tests  in 
shorthand,  there  is  a  special  complete  theory 
test  on  the  principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 
This  test  consists  of  a  word  list  to  be  dictated. 
The  students  are  charged  half  of  one  per 
cent  for  each  error  in  transcription  or  in 
writing  a  shorthand  outline.  A  grade  of  90 
per  cent  is  required  for  certification  (fee, 
10  cents). 

Other  Awards  Aids 

As  additional  aids  to  teachers  who  wish  to 
capitalize  to  the  fullest  on  the  motivating 
power  of  the  awards  program,  The  Gregg 
Writer  offers  the  following  items: 

A  Classroom  Honor  Roll,  for  listing  the 
names  of  students  and  the  honors  each  wins. 

Transcription  Speed  Seals,  for  students  who 
win  shorthand  speed  certificates  (if  the  teacher 
indicates,  when  submitting  the  entries  for 
the  speed  certificates,  the  transcription  rates 
at  which  students  transcribed  their  speed-test 
notes). 

Teachers  Certificates,  tributes  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  whose  students  earn  aw’ards.  Similar  to 
a  diploma  and  engraved  with  the  teacher’s 
name,  these  free  certificates  are  suitable  for 
framing  and  displaying  in  the  classroom. 

Awards  Instruction  Booklet,  an  illustrated 
brochure  that  explains  details  of  administer¬ 
ing  and  submitting  for  certification  the  tests 
on  which  the  awards  described  in  this  article 
are  based.  Teachers  are  invited  to  write  for 
a  free  copy  of  this  booklet. 

C  UCH  is  The  Gregg  Writer  Awards  Serv- 
‘^ice.  It  offers  the  busy  teacher  motivating 
aids  for  all  phases  of  typing  and  shorthand 
and  for  all  levels  of  typing  and  shorthand 
achievement. 
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What  Shall  We  Teach 

In  Business  Arithmetic?  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 


IN  THIS  article,  the  seventh  in  a  series 
under  the  title  “What  Shall  We  Teach  In 
Business  Arithmetic?”  an  attempt  is  made  to 
indicate  where  emphasis  should  be  placed  in 
teaching  the  arithmetic  topics  of  denominate 
numbers,  practical  measurements,  graphs,  de¬ 
preciation,  and  to  evaluate  the  real-life  values 
of  these  topics. 


Denominate  Numbers  and  Practical 
Measurements.  Tables  of  weights  and 
measures  have  been  established  by  law  and 
custom.  These  units  of  measurement  are  con¬ 
crete  numbers,  commonly  referred  to  as  “de¬ 
nominate  numbers.” 

The  metric  system  is  the  system  of  measure¬ 
ment  most  commonly  used  by  countries  othei 
than  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In 
the  United  States  the  metric  sysem  is  used  in 
the  engineering  profession  and  in  other  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits  requiring  accurate  measure¬ 
ments.  Its  practicability  and  ease  of  applica¬ 
tion,  because  of  its  being  a  decimal  system,  are 
causing  much  agitation  and  pressure  for  its 
adoption  in  this  country.  Also,  its  wide  use 
by  other  countries  makes  it  desirable  that  this 
country  use  the  same  system,  so  that  statistics, 
scientific  information,  and  new  ideas  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  metric  system  may  be  ex¬ 
changed. 

The  basic  unit  of  the  metric  system  is  the 
meter,  on  which  the  other  units  are  based. 
The  length  of  the  meter.  (39.37  inches)  was 
originally  determined  by  taking  one-millionth 
of  the  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole. 

The  three  principal  units  of  this  system  are: 

1.  The  meter,  the  unit  of  length. 

2.  The  liter,  the  unit  of  capacity  for  liquids 
and  solids. 

3.  The  gram,  the  unit  of  weight  or  mass. 


Student  interest  in  the  English  system  of 
measurement  and  in  the  metric  system  of 
measurement  may  be  aroused  and  maintained 
by  requesting  the  students  to  compare  the  two 
systems  and  to  express  each  in  terms  of  the 
other.  Aid  them, to  determine  for  themselves 
the  values  and  benefits  of  the  systems.  Show 
the  students  the  ease  of  application  and  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  metric  system. 

Emphasize  the  following  facts  of  common 
interest : 

1 .  Pure  gold  is  24  carats  fine.  Gold  marked 
14  carats  is  14/24  pure  gold  and  10/24  alloy. 

2.  One  pound  of  an  article  purchased  by 
avoirdupois  weight  would  contain  4  ounces 
more  than  if  troy  weight  were  used.  Thus,  a 
pound  of  feathers  by  avoirdupois  weight  ( 16 
ounces  to  a  pound)  would  be  4  ounces  heavier 
than  a  pound  of  gold  by  troy  weight  ( 12 
ounces  to  a  pound). 

3.  A  cord  of  wood  is  a  pile  S  feet  long,  4 
feet  w’ide,  and  4  feet  high.  It  is  equivalent  to 
128  cubic  feet. 

4.  The  hand,  equal  to  4  inches,  is  the  unit 
used  to  measure  the  height  of  horses. 

5.  A  square,  used  in  roofing,  is  100  square 
feet. 

6.  A  cubic  yard  of  earth  is  equal  to  1  load. 

7.  A  gallon  of  water  weighs  8*/^  pounds, 
avoirdupois. 

8.  A  fathom,  used  in  measuring  depths  at 
sea,  is  equal  to  6  feet. 

9.  A  knot,  used  in  measuring  the  nautical 
or  geographical  mile,  is  equal  to  1.152^  miles. 

Teach  only  those  units  of  denominate  num¬ 
bers  which  are  commonly  used  in  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life. 

The  social  value  of  systems  of  measurement, 
both  denominate  and  practical,  may  be  taught 
by  showing  their  use  and  value  as  a  medium 
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ftor  exchanging  ideas  between  countries,  as  the 
^ans  of  expressing  statistical  data,  and  as  a 
most  valuable  tool  in  the  sciences  requiring 
imost  accurate  measure. 

t  The  teaching  of  the  metric  system  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  a  course  of  business  arithmetic  because 
it  is  an  application  of  decimals,  because  it  is 
the  system  used  by  science,  because  it  is  in  com¬ 
mon  use  in  Europe  and  therefore  needed  in 
the  work  in  imports,  and  because  there  is  a 
movement  on  foot  to  make  this  the  official 
j  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  United 
States. 


Graphs.  A  graph  is  a  presentation  of  facts 
and  figures  in  the  form  of  charts  or  pictures. 
The  simplicity  of  the  form  in  which  the  graph 
is  drawn  determines  its  value.  Its  reliability 
and  validity  are  determined  by  the  accuracy  of 
the  facts  or  figures  to  be  presented  and  the 
care  with  which  these  statistics  and  data  are 
transferred  to  the  graph. 

Specially  ruled  graph  paper  should  be  used 
^by  the  students  in  order  that  all  graphs  may 
be  drawn  to  scale,  so  emphasizing  the  need  and 
desirability  of  absolute  accuracy.  Graphs  repre¬ 
sent  a  transfer  of  information  and  depend  for 
their  value  on  the  degree  of  accuracy  used  in 
their  preparation  and  on  the  faithfulness  of 
the  student  in  transferring  the  data  to  the 
graph. 

The  business  and  personal-use  values  of 
graphs  may  be  stressed  by  having  students  look 
in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  the  advertising 
literature  of  business  firms  for  illustrations  of 
each  type  studied  and  bring  them  to  class. 
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I  Depreciation.  Depreciation  is  the  loss  in¬ 
curred  through  the  decline  in  the  value  of 
property.  Show  that  this  loss  occurs  not  only 
because  an  article  is  used  up  or  worn  out,  but 
also  because  the  article  becomes  obsolete.  Xew 
and  improved  articles  are  being  put  on  the 
market,  styles  are  constantly  changing,  and  it 
is  often  considered  good  business  to  trade  in 
an  old  machine  for  a  new  one,  even  though  the 
old  machine  is  still  in  good  working  condition. 
Of  course,  a  loss  is  incurred  by  the  exchange. 

Emphasize  that  this  decrease  in  the  value 
of  the  asset  should  be  spread  over  the  esti- 
Mted  life  of  the  property  by  charging  oft  part 
of  the  depreciation  against  the  earnings  of 
each  year. 

The  use  of  a  chart  to  depict  graphically  the 
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depreciation  on  an  article  is  recommended. 

The  most  commonly  used  methods  of  com¬ 
puting  depreciation  charges  are: 

1.  The  straight-line  method. 

2.  ITie  fixed-rate  method : 

a.  Computed  annually  on  the  original 
value  of  the  property. 

h.  Computed  annually  on  the  decreasing 
value  of  the  property. 

A.  The  decreasing-rate  method,  computed 
annually  on  the  original  value  of  the  property. 

The  amount  of  annual  depreciation  to  be 
charged  by  the  straight-line  method  is  found 
by  dividing  the  difterence  between  the  cost  ant 
the  scrap  value  of  the  article  by  the  probable 
life. 

T  he  rate  per  cent  to  be  charged  oft  each 
year  by  the  fixed-rate  method  of  computing 
depreciation  is  found  by  dividing  the  annual 
depreciation  by  the  original  value  of  the 
property. 

When  depreciation  on  an  article  is  computed 
by  the  fixed-rate  method  on  the  decreasing 
value  of  the  article,  the  annual  depreciation 
is  computed  on  the  value  of  the  article  remain¬ 
ing  after  the  preceding  year’s  depreciation  has 
been  deducted.  By  this  method,  each  year’s 
depreciation  charge  decreases  as  the  value  of 
the  article  decreases.  The  value  remaining 
after  the  article  has  outlived  its  usefulness 
(theoretically,  at  the  end  of  the  estimated  life 
of  the  article)  should  be  equal  to  its  estimated 
scrap  value. 

Various  articles,  such  as  automobiles,  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  the  like,  depreciate  more  during 
the  first  year  of  purchase  than  during  any  later 
year.  This  is  especially  true  when  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  carry  the  article  on  the  books  of  the 
firm  at  its  resale  value.  The  fact  that  it  is 
“secondhand,”  irrespective  of  the  time  or  the 
amount  of  use  to  which  it  was  put,  results 
in  a  depreciation  in  its  value  during  its  first 
year  or  two  of  service  that  is  at  great  variance 
with  its  actual  depreciation.  Obsolescence  and 
change  in  style  or  type  are  often  responsible 
for  this  difterence  between  use  value  and  re¬ 
sale  value.  The  amount  or  rate  that  must  be 
deducted  each  year  will  depend  on  the  article, 
the  policy  of  the  firm,  and  the  resale  and 
trade-in  market.  This  method  of  figuring  de¬ 
preciation  is  referred  to  as  the  “decreasing- 
rate”  method  and  is  computed  annually  on  the 
original  value  of  the  property. 
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Typewriters  That  Think! 

ALAN  C.  LLOYD 


Typewriters  that  think!  wdi,  al¬ 
most.  If  you  were  to  see  one  of  the 
new  automatic  typewriters  at  work,  you  could 
easily  believe  that  a  robot  brain  had  been 
shackled  to  its  keyboard.  For,  incredibly,  the 
machine  can  pour  out  individual  letters. 

The  standard  automatic  typewriter  (that 
reproduces  a  letter  from  a  piano-roll  type  of 
master  copy)  is  familiar  to  teachers.  Each  of 
its  letters  is  like  the  others  produced  from 
the  same  master.  True,  the  operator  may  in¬ 
sert  individual  inside  addresses  and  salutations, 
so  that  these  letters  appear  to  be  individual¬ 
ized.  The  standard  automatic  typewriter, 
however,  has,  at  the  insistence  of  Big  Business, 
been  refined  far  beyond  this  initial  stage,  so 
that  letters  actually  are  individualized. 

Reproducing  from  a  master  roll  on  which 
scores  of  assorted  paragraphs  have  been  en¬ 
tered,  the  machine  can  select  the  paragraphs 
you  want  in  the  order  in  which  you  want 
them.  Moreover,  the  machine  will  stop  auto¬ 
matically  at  certain  points,  to  permit  the 
operator  to  insert  names,  dates,  amounts,  or 
other  data;  and  then  go  on  automatically. 

How  the  New  Machine  Is  Used 

Every  large  firm  has  a  number  of  standard 
answers  it  uses  in  reply  to  similar  queries. 
When  the  firm  receives  a  letter  with,  say,  three 
questions  in  it,  the  dictator  indicates  to  his 
secretary  to  use  standard  paragraphs  3  (a 
stock  opening  paragraph  of  the  Thank-you-for- 
your  inquiry  sort),  4,  62,  and  37  (to  answer 
the  three  questions),  and  31  (a  standard  clos¬ 
ing  paragraph).  If  he  is  experienced  in  this 
procedure,  he  can  indicate  the  reply  to  a  let¬ 
ter  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  get  on  to  the  rest 
of  his  mail. 

The  secretary  goes  to  the  automatic  push¬ 
button  typewriter;  presses  buttons  3,  4,  62, 
37,  and  31 ;  inserts  letterhead  stationery;  types 
the  inside  address  and  salutation;  and  pushes 
the  starting  button  of  the  machine.  Zing!  At 
150  words  a  minute,  the  machine  rattles  off 
the  five-paragraph  letter  and  closing  lines — 
while  the  operator  calmly  goes  to  a  second,  a 


third,  and  a  fourth  machine  and  similarlt 
starts  them.  If  any  of  the  selected  paragraph 
need  a  special  insertion,  such  as  a  date  of  de¬ 
livery,  the  machine  stops  when  it  reaches  thai 
point  and  waits  until  the  operator  inserts  th 
data  and  pushes  the  “start”  button  to  continue' 

The  Evolution  of  the  Machine 

The  American  Automatic  Typewriter  Com 
pany^  has  three  models  on  the  market,  aojl 
these  three  illustrate  the  evolution  of  tW 
latest  machine. 

The  Standard  model  works  from  a  pian» 
roll  master  that  contains  a  single  standard  let 
ter.  This  model  is  widely  used  in  business! 
that  prefer  to  have  their  form  letters  in 
dividually  typed  instead  of  duplicated.  The 
operator  inserts  the  paper,  types  the  address* 
and  salutation,  and  the  automatic  attachment 
takes  over  to  type  the  rest  of  the  form  letter 
Because  the  operator  uses  the  same  niachim 
for  the  part  of  the  letter  that  she  personally 
types,  there  is  no  telltale  difference  in  type 
face  or  shading  between  the  inserted  mattei 
and  the  remainder  of  the  letter ;  thus  it  appear- 
to  be  completely  hand  typed.  Users  maintain 
a  file  of  master  rolls,  which  are  easily  placed 
in,  and  removed  from,  the  machine — ven 
much  like  the  insertion  and  removal  of  a  music 
roll  in  a  player  piano. 

The  Selector  model  is  a  refinement  of  the 
Standard.  Capable  of  carrying  a  larger  roll 
on  which  several  letters  may  be  perforated 
this  model  is  equipped  with  a  selector  dial  fo: 
the  operator  to  use  in  picking  the  letter  she 
wants  to  type.  The  Selector  saves  time  it 
changing  rolls  and  makes  the  machine  more 
flexible.  It  is  operated  in  the  same  manner  i- 
the  Standard :  the  operator  types  the  name 
and  address  and  turns  the  selector  switch  f 
the  letter  she  wants,  and  the  machine  car 
ries  on. 

The  Push-Button  Dual  model,  the  amazinj 
machine  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  rf 
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*614  North  Carpenter  Street,  Chicago  22,  Illinok^^^ 
The  machines,  known  as  “Auto-typists,”  are  illusf 


trated  in  brochures  available  from  the  manufac| 
turer. 
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port,  is  a  further  refinement  of  the  selector 
model.  It  carries  two  large  record  rolls — 
enough  to  carry  80  five-line  paragraphs.  Push- 
buttons  replace  the  selector  dial,  but  serve  the 
same  purpose:  to  designate  the  paragraphs  to 
^  be  included  in  the  letter.  The  sequence  in 
'  “  which  the  buttons  are  pressed  indicates  the 
sequence  in  which  the  paragraphs  will  be 

typed. 

aiff 

h  t«  Where  the  Machine  Is  Used 

The  automatic  typewriter  can  be  used  to 
save  time  in  any  department  that  has  repetitive 
correspondence.  The  manufacturer  maintains 
s  a  service  bureau,  called  the  “Correspondence 
.  Clinic,”  that  helps  users  analyze  their  \voik 
j^^and  reduce  it  to  master  rolls. 

In  one  large  firm,  the  Clinic  moved  in ;  and, 
I  as  a  result  of  its  recommendations,  the  Credit 
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Department  of  the  firm  put  90  per  cent  of  its 
correspondence  into  ten  standardized  letters 
that  completely  handled  matters  about  opening 
accounts,  welcoming  customers,  declining  ac¬ 
counts,  promoting  use  of  accounts,  adjusting 
accounts,  returning  bad  checks,  and  so  on.  The 
Order  Department  put  66  per  cent  of  its  cor¬ 
respondence  into  standardized  letters — ac¬ 
knowledging  orders  and  changes  of  address 
and  other  stock  correspondence.  More  than 
half  of  the  Complaint  Department’s  letters 
were  similarly  converted,  and  60  per  cent  of 
the  Employment  Department’s.  The  other  de¬ 
partments — Sales,  Purchasing,  Executive — 
converted  their  files  of  typical  responses  to 
typical  transactions  and  inquiries.  c 

As  a  result,  the  average  letter  production 
a  secretary  rose  to  four  hundred  letters  a  day. 
Compare  this  to  the  normal  high  of  fifty  letters 
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The  new  automatic  typewriter  is 
being  used  in  business  to  write 
individualized  form  letters 


This  girl  is  operating  three  “Auto-typists”;  one  Selector  model  and  two  Standard  models. 
One  typist  can  keep  as  many  as  four  machines  going  or  can  operate  one  or  two  machines  and 
do  other  typing  work  in  addition.  All  three  machines  are  typing  letters  at  about  two  and  one- 
half  times  the  speed  of  manual  typists — with  100  per  cent  accuracy.  The  cabinet  at  the  right 
is  for  storing  additional  records  (master  rolls)  for  as  many  letters  as  anyone  may  use. 


Hill 


a  day — and  you  can  understand  why  business 
is  so  interested  in  the  new  machine.  It  repre¬ 
sents  opportunity  to  reduce  the  individual  cost 
of  letters,  and  it  guarantees  the  accuracy  ot 
them  at  the  same  time.  Speed  and  accuracy 
are  watchwords  in  business. 

The  Operator 

The  operator  needs  but  one  skill :  the 
ability  to  typewrite.  Since  the  only  manual 
typing  necessary  is  the  date,  name,  address, 
and  salutation,  with  possibly  a  manual  inser¬ 
tion  of  specific  information  in  the  body  of  the 
letter  or  paragraph,  even  a  beginner  typist  can 
turn  out  finished  letters  comparable  to  those 
typed  by  the  best  of  secretaries.  Because  the  job 
demands  alertness  and  precision  and  the  ability 
to  work  under  pressure,  the  typing  skill  ought 
to  be  automatic  so  that  the  operator  can  de¬ 
vote  his  attention  to  running  the  equipment. 

The  manufacturer  asserts  that  a  competent 
typist  can  learn  to  operate  the  Standard  or 
Selector  models  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  The 
Push-Button  model  takes  longer:  about  thirty 
minutes!  An  experienced  operator  has  little 
difficulty  in  keeping  four  machines  running  at 
once.  Consequently,  she  earns  a  secretarial 
salary  rather  than  a  typist’s  salary,  because  she 
can  produce  as  much  correspondence  as  might 
be  produced  by  a  half  dozen  manual  typists. 

The  only  operation  that  requires  any  special 
practice  is  the  perforating  of  the  master  rolls. 
This  is  done  on  a  separate  machine  having  a 
typewriter  keyboard.  This  machine  differs 
from  an  ordinary  typewriter  in  that  the  opera¬ 
tor  must  feed  extra  space  on  the  paper  roll 
between  letters  that  lie  together  in  the  type 
basket  on  the  typewriter  (like  d  and  e,  for  ex¬ 
ample).  The  automatic  typewriters  operate 
at  such  high  speed  that  they  need  extra  time 
between  juxtaposed  letters,  to  permit  the  first 
letter  to  fall  back  into  the  basket  before  the 
second  letter  is  struck.  Because  of  this  fea¬ 
ture,  the  manufacturer  prefers  that  master- 
performation  be  done  by  his  own  or  his  agen¬ 
cies’  staffs,  though  many  large  users  have  in¬ 
stalled  their  own  perforators  and  have  per¬ 
mitted  the  manufacturer’s  agent  to  train  one 
of  the  user’s  staff  to  perforate. 

How  the  Typewriter  Operates 

The  automatic  typewriter  is  not  an  electric 
typewriter;  it  is  pneumatic.  The  perforated 
master  roll  passes  over  air-valve  slots.  Each 


This  girl  is  operating  the  Auto-typist  Push* 
Button  model  that  permits  preselection  of  any 
sequence  of  standardized  paragraphs  hy  merely 
pushing  buttons  on  hanks  on  each  side  of  the 
typewriter. 

1 

perforation  permits  air  to  escape  from  a  par¬ 
ticular  slot,  thus  opening  a  valve.  Each  valve 
is  connected  by  a  tiny  hose  to  a  bellows,  an! 
each  bellows  is  attached  to  a  key.  As  tht 
valves  open,  the  bellows  operates  and  the  type 
bars  are  snapped  up  against  the  paper. 

The  bellows-to-key  arrangement  is  suitable 
for  use  with  any  make  of  manual  or  electric 
typewriter.  The  speed  of  the  Auto-typist 
mechanism  can  be  adjusted  to  operate  any  type¬ 
writer  at  the  highest  speed  at  which  the  type¬ 
writer  is  capable  of  being  run.  The  tension  is 
adjustable  to  the  touch  of  the  operator  and 
will  not  interfere  with  her  typing  of  the  in¬ 
serts.  Just  as  the  keys  are  operated  ptieumati-\ 
cally,  so,  too,  does  a  bellows  operate  to  throw 
the  carriage  and  turn  the  paper. 

Implications 

The  automatic  typewriter,  obviously,  will 
not  replace  standard  machines  in  our  class¬ 
rooms  or  in  those  offices  where  typing  duties 
are  varied.  Its  use  is  restricted  to  large-scale, 
repetitive  correspondence.  But,  because  the 
operation  of  the  equipment  is  so  easy,  and  be 
cause  its  economy  and  speed  and  accuracy  haw 
engaged  the  attention  of  business,  it  seems  fair 
to  predict  that  increasing  numbers  of  our  stu- j 
dents  may  become  operators  of  such  typej 
writers.  I 
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Accounting  Cycle  Chart  No.  7* 

Depreciation  and  Depletion 


Distributing  the  value  of  a  fixed 

asset  over  its  estimated  useful  life  is 
generally  preferred  to  charging  the  entire  cost 
of  the  fixed  asset  to  the  period  in  which  it  is 
purchased.  If,  for  example,  a  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  is  purchased  for  $6,000,  accountants 
are  more  likely  to  distribute  the  $6,000  over 
)  the  years  the  machine  may  be  useful  instead  of 
allocating  the  $6,000  to  the  period  in  which 
the  machine  was  purchased. 

In  the  United  States,  the  “straight-line” 

'  method  of  calculating  the  annual  depreciation 
is  the  method  commonly  used.  The  cost  price, 
'  less  the  estimated  scrap  value,  is  divided  by 
the  estimated  number  of  periods;  the  resulting 
quotient  represents  the  annual  depreciation.  If 
'•  our  $6,000  machine  will  last  for  ten  years  and 
will  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  still  be  w’orth 
It  $500  as  scrap,  the  accountant  figures: 


Cost  of  machine  . $6,000 

Estimated  scrap  value  . —  500 

Estimated  depreciation  .  5,500 

Estimated  years  usefulness . -i-  10 

Annual  depreciation  .  550 


gj  What  does  he  do  with  these  figures? 

The  valuation,  or  minus-asset,  account,  Re- 
serve  for  Depreciation,  is  credited;  and  the  ex- 
jf)  pense  account.  Depreciation,  is  debited.  At  the 
end  of  the  accounting  period  the  expense-ac- 
count  balance  is  transferred  to  Profit  and  Loss 
for  summarization.  The  book  value  of  the 
,5  fixed  asset  is  determined  by  the  difference  be- 
nj  tween  the  fixed-asset  account  and  the  valua- 
jp.  tion  account. 


be  The  capital  expenditures  (for  example,  the 
ia«  $6,000)  for  the  fixed  asset  include  the  pur- 
fair  chase  price,  installation  costs  freight,  and  ac- 
stu-j  ccssories.  Revenue  expenditures  are  the  costs 
ypel  incurred  in  operating  the  fixed  asset  and  are 
I  charged  directly  to  expense. 


HOWARD  A.  ZACUR 
University  of  Miami 
Coral  Gables,  Florida 

Depletion,  a  term  applied  to  natural 
resources,  is  the  reduction  of  the  asset 
in  quantity.  You  dig  your  coal  mine  deeper, 
haul  out  more  coal.  Your  asset  is  diminish¬ 
ing;  so  the  accountant  must  make  an  adjust¬ 
ment  on  your  books. 

This  he  does  in  two  steps:  ( 1 )  finds  the  de¬ 
pletion  charge  of  each  unit  (for  example,  each 
ton  of  coal)  originally  in  the  asset;  (2)  then 
he  makes  an  adjustment  on  the  books  for  each 
such  unit  removed  (depleted)  in  the  fiscal 
period.  To  find  the  unit  charge,  divide  the 
cost  of  the  asset  by  the  estimated  number  of 
units  in  the  assets.  If,  for  example,  you  paid 
$200,000  for  a  coal  mine  and  estimated  that  it 
\»^uld  produce  800,000  tons  of  coal,  you 
would  figure: 


Cost  of  fixed  asset  .  $200,000.00 

Estimated  no.  units .  -r-  800,000.00 

Unit  depletion  charge  .  $  .25 


Then,  if  you  mined  75,000  such  units  in  the 
period,  you  would  calculate  the  total  depletion 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  units  by  the  unit 
depletion  charge.  In  this  example,  the  deple¬ 
tion  value  would  be  $.25  X  75,000  =  $18,- 
750.00. 
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Once  determined,  the.  depletion  charge  is 
credited  to  the  valuation  account  and  debited 
to  the  Depletion  account.  At  the  end  of  the 
accounting  period,  the  Depletion  account  bal¬ 
ance  is  transferred  to  a  Summary  account. 
The  difference  between  the  asset  account  and 
the  valuation  account  represents  the  estimated 
value  of  the  natural  resource. 

*  Mr.  Zacur’s  preceding  six  charts  will  be  found 
in  prior  issues  of  this  magazine. 
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We  Attain  Academic  Stature 

•  ANONYMOUS  Battle  reminiscences  of  one  who 

participated  in  the  fight  for  academic 
recognition  of  Business  Education. 


Less  than  a  decade  ago,  I  was  the  com¬ 
mercial  taint  on  an  otherwise  unsullied 
liberal-arts  faculty.  Today  I  find  myself 
questioning  the  veracity  of  my  own  memory 
when  I  look  back  upon  my  experiences  with 
my  academic  brethren. 

This  fall  the  Latin  professor’s  daughter 
(with  Papa’s  approbation)  began  w’ork  on  her 
major  in  business  education!  How  well  I  re¬ 
member  that  Papa  was,  in  those  first  years,  the 
most  articulate  objector  to  the  granting  of 
credit  for  business  courses. 

Now  there  are  three  of  us  who  share  the 
responsibility  of  the  commercial  arts;  our  de¬ 
partment  has  the  largest  enrollment  of  any 
of  the  elective  departments.  I  write  this 
chronicle  of  early  tribulations  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor  souls  who  still  cower  under  the  ban 
of  those  who  disseminate  “only  culture  and 
the  arts.” 

In  the  days  of  the  last  depression,  any  kind 
of  job  was  gilt-edged.  I  had  a  wife  and  a 
child  to  support  and  was  happy  to  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  as  assistant  in  the  English  department  of 
a  liberal-arts  college.  I  was  also  to  teach 
“whatever  courses  the  students  might  desire” 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

No  place  had  been  provided  on  the  schedule 
for  a  class  in  either  typewriting  or  shorthand. 
The  Dean  explained  crisply  that,  after  it  w’as 
ascertained  that  enough  students  wanted  such 
courses,  a  period  could  be  arranged.  And  he 
added,  as  an  afterthought,  “Or  do  you  have 
classes  in  typewriting?” 

Registration  showed  that  nearly  a  hundred 
students  desired  typewriting;  about  three- 
fourths  as  many  asked  for  shorthand.  The 
Dean  was  flabbergasted. 

In  a  musty  attic  room  in  the  Science  Build¬ 
ing  was  the  business  department!  The  sun 
glared  through  one  big  skylight  upon  a  motley 
collection  of  odd-sized  tables  and  chairs  and 
ten  decrepit  typewriters — the  castoffs  from 
campus  offices.  In  the  front  of  the  room  was 
a  teacher’s  desk  that  nobody  else  wanted.  The 


drawers  wouldn’t  open ;  and,  if  they  had,  the 
whole  desk  would  have  staggered  and  fallen  1 
apart.  Furthermore,  typewriting  and  short¬ 
hand  were  noncredit  courses. 

Such  was  our  beginning! 

WE  ARE  no  longer  in  the  attic  room.  We 
are  no  longer  teaching  noncredit  courses,  i 
and  the  business  curriculum  has  been  broad¬ 
ened  to  include  several  courses  besides  type¬ 
writing  and  shorthand. 

Through  these  years  I  have  had  many  odd 
and  amusing  experiences  with  our  academic 
fellows.  Such  experiences,  however,  have  not  ' 
been  unique.  I  have  heard  many  college  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  recount  the  same  sort  of  episodes, 
because  they  have  encountered  the  same  preju¬ 
dices. 

A  cursory  inspection  of  college  catalogues 
of  the  past  years  and  the  present  year  will 
bear  ample  evidence  that  prejudice  against  the  1 
inclusion  of  stenographic  courses  on  college  I 
curricula  has  been  rather  widespread.  There 
are  still  some  itistitutions  not  offering  credit 
for  courses  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  but 
freely  granting  liberal-arts  credit  for  tap 
dancing,  Ping-pong,  tatting,  raffia-weaving, 
clay  modeling,  finger  painting,  stitchery,  fur¬ 
niture  arrangement,  and  the  rather  question¬ 
able  culture  of  contemporary  literature  and  the  ) 
doubtful  profit  of  short-story  writing.  Short¬ 
hand  students  in  some  institutions  will  spend 
hours  each  day  to  qualify  for  a  miserly  amount 
of  credit  granted  upon  their  attainment  of  100 
to  120  words,  while  language  students  will 
languish  through  two  and  three  years  of  study  , 
without  learning  to  speak  the  language — but 
earn  three  and  four  tirhes  as  much  credit. 

Well,  there  is  little  use  to  fret  about  it.  It 
is  comforting  to  recall,  nevertheless,  that  not 
so  long  ago  the  music  department,  now  held  in 
such  high  esteem,  was  pioneering  its  way  to  a  ^ 
proper  place  among  faculty  chairs.  Likewise,  ^ 
there  has  been  the  home-economics  depart¬ 
ment — the  science  field.  , 

ik 
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iTHE  commercial  arts  must  prove  them¬ 
selves,  too;  we  must  view  this  fact  with 
patience  and  understanding.  We  who  teach 
the  stenographic  skills  have  leauied  to  respect 
*  the  business  curriculum.  But  have  our  aca¬ 
demic  brethren  ? 

As  I  look  back  on  my  own  years,  1  can 
name  faculty  members  who  showed  open  re¬ 
sentment  toward  our  first  courses.  Today 
they  are  warm  supporters  of  the  department. 

,  Why?  Their  early  opinions  were  based  on 
scanty  observations,  or  none  at  all.  Now  the 
worth  of  business  courses  has 
been  proved  to  them  by  the 
I  attitude  students  have  demon¬ 
strated  toward  such  courses. 

,  At  one  time,  there  were 
professors  who,  when  they  spoke  to  me,  con¬ 
descendingly  discussed  one  subject — machines. 
More  specifically,  typewriters!  At  first  this 
1  galled  me.  I  felt  humiliated  to  think  that  they 
;  believed  1  knew  nothing  but  how  to  punch  the 
t  typewriter  keys. 

My  feelings  are  no  longer  bruised  vv'heti 
the  professor  of  Greek  asks  me  for  the  six¬ 
teenth  time  if  I  think  that  a  certain  make  of 
typewriter  is  a  good  one.  He  is  just  trying  to 
s  show  interest  in  my  work,  and  his  knowledge 
1  of  my  field  is  so  abysmal  that  he  talks  about 
e  I  the  one  thing  he  know’s  in  the  business  field : 
c  I  his  typewriter. 

e  '  Some  readers  may  accuse  me  of  rational  Iz- 


finger  method,  strangely  enough,  did  not  win 
many  converts  immediately.  It  was  not  until 
about  1910  that  anything  like  standardization 
on  touch  developed. 

How,  then,  was  typewriting  taught  when 
many  of  our  college  professors  were  young  and 
impressionable?  Simply  by  supervision;  not 
by  teaching.  While  the  typewriting  pupils 
met  for  “practice,”  their  teacher  taught  book¬ 
keeping  and  kept  watch  on  the  typewriting 
students  through  a  glass  partition  separating 
the  typewriting  room  from  the  bookkeeping 
room.  As  this  was  the  kind 
of  typewriting  “instruction” 
many  of  our  colleagues  early 
witnessed,  can  you  blame  them 
for  not  having  respect  for  that 
kind  of  teaching? 

As  many  of  us  well  know,  the  method  of 
teaching  typewriting  by  supervision  continued 
until  about  the  time  of  World  .War  I — in 
the  early  twenties  the  attempt  was  made  to 
teach  an  entire  typewriting  class  as  a  unit. 
Even  then,  much  of  the  class  period  was  just 
a  kind  of  supervised  practice  when  the  teacher 
sat  at  his  desk  and  corrected  papers  after  he 
had  given  some  preliminary  rhythm  drills  or 
speed  tests.  Many  of  our  school  superinten-' 
dents  were  taught  typewriting  by  a  teacher 
who  did  the  same — so  that’s  still  their  idea  of 
how  to  teach  typewriting.  Sad  to  say,  in 
many  high  schools  today,  there  are  those  who 


Willful  prejudices  are 
not  unknown  among 
our  colleagues. 


it  Ing,  but  I  believe  this  lack  of  knowledge  is  the  even  yet  teach  typewriting  pretty  much  after 

It  crux  of  much  prejudice  shown  against  the  the  fashion  of  those  who  taught  during  World 

p  commercial  arts.  People  naturally  have  the  War  I ! 

y.  j  least  respect  for  what  they  least  understand.  Let  us  not  be  impatient  with  our  academic 

r-  A  careful  study  Into  the  past  history  of  brethren  if  they  do  not  respect  the  commercial 


1-  '  commercial  teaching  will  reveal  another  angle 
1C  )  that  can  account  for  much  of  this  same  bias, 
t-  When  many  of  our  colleagues  graduated 
id  from  college  back  in  the  early  1900’s,  what 
nt  was  the  status  of  typewriting  instruction? 

W  The  typewriter  did  not  become  a  popular 
ill  business  tool  until  about  1 880 ;  and  not  until 
fy  the  typewriter  had  become  an  Important  aid 
ut  in  commerce,  did  shorthand  begin  to  attain  irs 
present-day  value. 

During  the  early  eighties  the  private  busi 
ness  schools  began  to  add  typewriting  instruc- 
tion  to  their  basic  offering  of  bookkeeping. 
^  i  Early  operators  were  taught  to  use  the  two- 
finger  method.  I'his  was  advance*!  to  the  use 
of  four  and  six  fingers.  Frank  E.  McGurrIn 
devised  a  touch  system  in  1878;  but  this  all- 
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tlepartincnt  as  they  should.  Their  slight  ex¬ 
posures  to  commercial  teaching  may  have 
been  unfortunate. 

Gexerally  speaking,  noncredit  course^ 
have  a  rather  humiliating  effect.  Amer¬ 
ican  students,  sadly  enough,  do  not  want  to 
take  courses  in  degree-granting  schools  unless 
they  are  assured  of  credit.  When  they  do 
take  noncredit  courses,  they  feel  that  not  too 
much  time  or  energy  should  be  required  for 
the  course.  No  matter  how  much  confidence 
the  teacher  has  in  the  value  of  his  course,  he 
cannot  help  but  feel  apologetic,  too.  There  is 
little,  therefore,  as  stimulating  both  to  your 
department  and  to  yourself  as  the  attainment 
of  college  credit  for  your  courses. 

To  do  this,  faculty  action  is  usually  neces¬ 
sary.  Possibly,  you  may  need  only  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  committee  or  of  the  administration. 
But  w’hatever  may  be  necessary,  discard  any 
idea  that  credit  will  be  granted  simply  be¬ 
cause  you  think  it  should.  You  will  need  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  department  as  a  starter.  And 
you  must  furnish  proof  in  black  and  white  that 
your  request  for  accreditation  is  reasonable. 

Study  the  catalogues  of  other  colleges  offer¬ 
ing  commercial  courses  and  acquaint  yourself 
with  course  content  and  requirements  in  other 
institutions;  circularize  other  commercial 
heads  to  get  more  specific  information.  Then 
summarize  and  present  your  facts  clearly  and 
briefly. 

The  majority  of  your  colleagues  when  faced 
with  conclusive  statistics  (which  certainly  arc 
available)  will  realize  the  justice  of  your  re¬ 
quest.  They  are  interested  in  the  progress  of 
the  institution  on  which  they  depend  for  sup¬ 
port.  If  they  are  made  to  see  that  dear  old 
Clinchburg  is  getting  behind  the  times,  is  los¬ 
ing  out  in  competition  with  other  colleges,  they 
will  take  positive  action. 

As  in  every  school,  you  will  meet  with  some 
academic  die-hards.  Don’t  grieve  over  that. 
As  with  all  strata  of  human  nature,  willful 
prejudice  and  stubborn  bigotry  are  not  un¬ 
known  among  our  academic  colleagues.  Just 
lift  up  your  head,  with  none  of  that  contrite 
“Excuse  me,  I  just  teach  typewriting’’  look  in 
your  eyes.  If  you  do  not  have  confidence  in 
your  department — how  can  others  ? 

It  is  up  to  you  to  maintain  your  business- 
education  department  in  its  rightful  place  of 
respect  with  other  college  curricula. 


Teacher,  Alone  I 

MARGARET  COLEMAN 

Clinton  High  School  ^ 

Clinton,  Tennessee  , 

T  HIS  is  the  story  of  my  experiences  as  I 
the  sole  commercial  teacher  at  Lake 
City  (Tennessee)  High  School.  'I'he  pupils 
who  attend  this  consolidated  high  school 
come  from  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  through 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  to  Lake  City, 
a  railroad  center  for  the  coal-mining  indus¬ 
try.  We  offer  a  two-year  commercial  course 
in  typing  and  shorthand. 

There  is  much  for  a  single  commercial 
teacher  in  a  small  town  to  teach  her  pupils, 
because  the  majority  of  graduates  go  to  work 
without  further  business  training.  Apart  from 
the  mere  mechanical  skills  of  typing  and  short¬ 
hand,  there  are  general  business  practices 
to  teach  them,  business  behavior,  personality 
development,  and  warnings  about  the  mistakes 
to  be  avoided  in  an  office. 

In  high  schools  of  two  hundred  to  five 
hundred  pupils,  the  average  teacher  is  alone 
in  her  department.  (An  exception  to  this  is 
the  English  department,  which  generally  has 
two  or  three  teachers.)  The  principal  may 
be  football  coach  or  may  teach  classes. 

The  Routine  \ 

Our  school  day  consists  of  six  50-minute 
periods  and  a  40-minute  luncheon  period. 
Classes  begin  at  9  a.m.  and  are  over  at  3:30 
p.m.  Most  students  take  four  subjects  and 
physical  education.  The  sixth  period  is  for 
activities  of  study.  As  commuting  students  \ 
leave  with  the  bus,  no  after-school  time  can 
be  used  for  activities.  Assembly,  or  “chapel," 
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takes  one  activity  period  each  week.  A  movie, 
class  or  club  activities,  and  rehearsals  take 
up  the  remaining  time. 

Besides  the  routine  of  five  typing  classes 
and  one  bookkeeping  or  shorthand  class,  the 
teacher  in  a  one-teacher  department  must  iti- 
tegrate  the  typing  skill  with  other  subjects. 
The  social-science  teacher  and  I  worked  to¬ 
gether  in  ordering  movies  for  joint  showings 
to  the  commercial  and  economic  classes.  "I'he 
business  teacher  must  stress  grammar  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  English  teacher.  1  dis¬ 
covered  that  pupils  who  turned  in  neat  papers 
for  typing  class  became  careless  when  typing 
for  the  other  teachers;  some  actually  forgot 
that  they  had  been  taught  how  to  type  themes. 
Later,  when  English  students  who  took  typ¬ 
ing  had  themes  to  write,  they  were  allowed  to 
type  them  in  typing  class. 

In  the  last  semester  of  the  senior  year, 
students  chose  projects  to  help  the  school. 
Two  girls’  volunteered  to  aid  the  librarian 
in  filing  and  typing.  One  boy  compiled  all 
the  poems  he  could  find  on  World  War  II. 
Others  checked  through  the  library  to  make 
reference  bibliographies  pertaining  to  the 
Revolution,  the  Civil  War,  the  period  be¬ 
tween  World  Wars  I  and  II,  athletics, 
science,  and  racial  problems.  Another  pupil 
compiled  rules  for  parliamentary  procedure. 
These  service  experiences  in  typing  developed 
and  applied  skill. 

In  the  spring,  before  school  closes,  we 
spend  a  week  studying  business  behavior  and 
successful  business  personalities.  We  have 
book  reviews  and  reports  on  all  phases  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Good  grooming  etiquette  is  taught  in 
the  home-economics  classes;  but,  as  the  boys 
and  several  girls  missed  this  instruction,  we 
showed  a  movie  on  grooming. 

One*s  Own  Boss 

The  lone  commercial  teacher  arranges  for 
everything  pertaining  to  his  department, 
though  the  principal  arranges 
the  hours  for  classes,  the  teacher 
is  left  pretty  much  on  his  own, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional 
supervision.  The  commercial 
teacher  must  plan  the  year’s 
course  of  study  for  his  classes. 

In  all  likelihood,  he  will  have 
a  manual  for  a  two-year  typing 


Lake  City,  Tennessee,  Hi^h  School  is  small;  but 
it  is  new  and  efficient. 


course  when  he  is  teaching  only  a  one-year 
course — at  least  I  did!  If  two  years  of  typing 
are  taught,  he  has  extra  preparation  to  guaran¬ 
tee  some  general  business  training,  letter  writ¬ 
ing,  and  filing. 

Forty  pupils  to  a  class  is  the  limit  in  a 
Grade  A  high  school,  but  there  are  rarely 
that  many  typewriters;  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  is  the  average.  Bookkeeping  and  short¬ 
hand  classes,  however,  are  usually  filled  to 
capacity. 

I  welcomed  practical  work,  because  Lake 
City  is  small  and  outside  work  Is  limited ; 
so  we  did  all  the  clerical  work  for  the  school. 
"Fhis  is  good  practice  for  second-year  students; 
but.  In  a  school  where  only  one  year  typing 
is  taught,  it  is  extra  weight  on  the  teacher. 

Last  year,  1  had  one  second-year  typing 
class  that  was  what  most  teachers  dream 
about  but  seldom  have:  it  w’as  composed  of 
eleven  students!  Of  these,  six  were  already 
perfect  secretarial  material.  I  conducted  this 
class  as  a  stenographic  pool  in  which  all  the 
school  clerical  w’ork  was  done.  We  passed 
the  teacher-pupil  state  and  w'ere  more  like 
friends  working  together.  There  was  plenty 
of  w'ork  to  do:  it  wasn’t  just 
routine  copy  work,  but  work 
they  knew  counted.  All  the 
stencil  cutting,  letter  writing, 
statistical  reports  for  the  princi¬ 
pal,  work  for  the  library,  aiul 
newspaper  w’^ork  for  both  gram¬ 
mar  and  high  school  came  to 
this  pool. 


Al- 
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One  of  my  former  pupils,  who 
works  at  Oak  Ridge,  suggested 
that  I  give  my  pupils  more  prac¬ 
tice  in  proofreading  as  she  found 
that  she  failed  to  catch  her  own 
mistakes.  Result:  I  thenceforth 
penalized  students  doubly  when 
they  failed  to  check  an  error. 

Also,  I  had  the  pupils  check 
budgets  for  errors  both  in  typing 
and  form;  this  helped  them  and 
saved  me  time. 

I  have  been  advised  by  executives  to  stress 
accuracy  as  well  as  speed,  as  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  in  our  local  offices  to  do  extensive 
tabulated  reports.  Work  on  insurance  policies 
requires  more  accuracy  than  speed.  An  office 
employee  who  can  catch  an  error  or  a  mistake 
in  grammar  or  spelling  is  a  valuable  employee 
even  if  he  is  not  so  rapid. 

Obtaining  a  job  has  been  no  problem  to  our 
graduates  in  the  past  four  years  in  this  area, 
as  the  demand  has  exceeded  the  supply.  The 
experience  my  former  pupils  have  gained  in 
the  past  few  years  at  Oak  Ridge  has  been 
invaluable.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  some 
want  more  specialized  training,  while  others 
have  been  retained  for  peacetime  industry. 

Extracurricular 

I'he  extracurricular  duties  of  a  teacher  in 
a  small  towm  can  become  burdensome  or 
pleasant  depending  on  the  individual. 

Tw’O  teachers  are  elected  sponsors  of  each 
class.  'I'he  junior  sponsors  have  charge  of 
junior-senior  prom.  'I'he  senior  sponsors  have 
charge  of  all  senior  functions:  class  day,  com¬ 
mencement,  baccalaureate  sermon,  senior  play, 
and  caps  and  gowms  for  the  graduates.  Class 
sponsors  also  act  as  chaperons  on  parties. 

Every  year  the  school  has  a  carnival,  or 
some  similar  entertainment,  to  raise  money 
for  special  equipment.  This  takes  extra  time 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Parent- 
teachers’  meeting  comes  every  month ;  tickets 
have  to  be  sold  at  football  and  basketball 
games;  selections  have  to  be  made  in  essay 
contests.  The  teacher  also  conducts  a  “chapel” 
program  about  tw'ice  a  year. 

All  club  and  activity  work,  although  con¬ 
ducted  generally  at  activity  period,  entails  out¬ 
side  W’ork  in  planning  and  arranging  visits 
to  plants  and  organizations.  The  business 


teacher  must  give  pupils  all  the 
information  he  can  find  about 
jobs  and  must  arrange  for  the  pu¬ 
pils  to  take  tests  at  the  industrial 
plants  and  the  T.  V.  A. 

The  Negative  Side 

As  no  setup  is  perfect,  I  must 
mention  a  few  of  the  drawbacks 
to  teaching  in  a  one-teacher  de¬ 
partment. 

The  typing  room  is  too  small; 
there  is  no  room  for  materials ;  the  type¬ 
writers  are  good,  but  the  lighting  is  poor;  and 
the  chairs  are  not  suited  for  typing  purposes. 
(Many  pupils,  however,  become  good  typists 
despite  these  odds.) 

The  worst  thing  to  contend  with  in  a  two-  , 
year  commercial  course  is  the  fact  that  in¬ 
variably  the  first-  and  second-year  classes 
overlap.  Some  beginning  pupils  cannot  take 
typing  except  in  a  second-year  class.  So, 
despite  my  resolve,  every  year  I  had  one 
or  two  classes  with  first-  and  second-year  ' 
pupils  combined.  It  is  hard  for  both  pupil 
and  teacher — a  problem  I  have  never  been 
able  to  solve. 

If  the  commercial  teacher  sells  materials, 
this  duty  takes  up  still  more  time.  (I  have  j 
been  told  that  in  some  schools  the  principal 
even  shifts  the  burden  of  school  bookkeep- 
itig  to  the  commercial  teacher!)  I  thing 
all  these  minor  defects  and  drawbacks  are 
small,  however,  in  comparison  with  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  a  commercial  teacher  gets  who  has 
charge  of  his  department. 

In  the  dull  winter  months,  when  it  rains 
and  rains  in  East  Tennessee,  and  I  had  to 
walk  that  long  distance  from  the  bus  through 
the  valley  between  the  mountains  with  no 
protection  from  the  rain  and  cold,  I  thought. 
“I’ll  just  have  to  get  a  job  in  town,  this  is 
too  much.”  Rut  in  the  spring,  when  the 
robins  started  nesting  in  the  huge  oak  just 
outside  of  my  window,  and  the  sun  shone  over  ^ 
the  rim  of  the  mountains  that  hemmed  us  in,  1 
felt  “a  monarch  of  all  I  surveyed.” 

This  year  I  have  gone  from  Lake  City 
to  Clinton  (still  in  the  same  county),  a 
town  of  about  7,000  population  and  a  larger 
school ;  but  I  am  still  the  lone  teacher  in  ^ 
“my”  commercial  department.  And  I,  for  / 
one,  like  it. 
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A  Jury  Verdict 

Report  of  reader  verdicts  concerning  the  Jury 
discussion  presented  in  the  January  B.E.W., 
in  which  Dr.  R.  Robert  Rosenberg  and  Dr.  M. 
Herbert  Freeman  argued  informally  about — 

Business  Law,  Alone  or  Integrated? 


APPLAUSE  •  Readers  of  the  B.E.W. 
have  sent  in  two  verdicts:  one,  concerning  the 
Join-the-Jury  feature  itself;  and  the  other,  con¬ 
cerning  the  subject  on  trial. 

If  the  flood  of  letters  is  indicative,  readers 
approve  the  jury-panel  idea. 

And  there  was  no  doubt,  either,  of  our 
readers’  verdict  concerning  the  issue  on  trial: 
whether  business  law  should  be  taught  as  a 
separate  course  or  should  be  integrated  with 
other  subjects. 

THE  VERDICT  •  Readers  of  the  B.E.W. 
believe  that  business  law  can  be  more  easily 
learned  by  the  Freeman  method  (integrated), 
but  can  be  more  easily  taught  by  the  Rosenberg 
method  (as  a  separate  course.) 

Dr.  James  Gemmell,  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  commented:  “Doctor  Rosenberg’s  argu¬ 
ment  pertained  to  the  teaching  of  business  law; 
whereas  Doctor  Freeman’s  argument  related  to 
the  learning.  The  distinction  is  significant.” 

It  was  upon  this  distinction  that  the  verdict 
appeared  to  be  based:  Readers  thought  Doctor 
Freeman  was  fundamentally  right,  but  won¬ 
dered  who  could  teach  the  course  by  his  inte¬ 
gration  method. 

THE  REASONS  •  Reader  approval  of 
integration : 

“  .  .  .  Doctor  Freeman’s  method  will  show 
the  student  the  relationship  between  the  subjects 
in  his  program  of  study.” — Frank  Zanfino,  Little 
Falls,  New  Jersey. 

“  .  .  .  offers  advantages  to  small  high  schools 
.  .  .  ” — Ann  Dritsas,  Branford,  Connecticut. 

“  .  .  .  duplication  now  so  prevalent  can  be 
avoided ;  and  time  saved  would  allow  study  in 
a  wider  range  .  .  .  ” — Mildred  Garland,  Leba¬ 
non,  New  Hampshire. 

“  .  .  .  each  subject  reinforces  the  others  ...” 
— June  Carrano,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

THE  RESERVATION  •  But  readers 
worry  about  the  teaching  assignment: 

“  .  .  .  the  colleges  and  teacher-training  insti¬ 
tutions  must  prepare  the  student  teachers  for 


(teaching)  these  integrated  courses  .  .  .  ” — 
Miss  Dritsas. 

“My  school  has  35  class  hours  a  week.  I  teach 
35  of  those  and  coach.  Certainly  I  don’t  have 
time  to  prepare  an  integrated  course  myself.  .  .  . 
Until  Doctor  Freeman  and  his  followers  give 
us  something  more  than  talk,  we  teachers  are 
more  or  less  forced  to  follow  Doctor  Rosenberg 
and  his  group,  who  do  have  their  materials 
available  for  our  use.” — Miss  Garland. 

“  ...  If  students  are  to  take  a  comprehensive 
examination  at  the  end  of  four  years  in  all 
these  related  subjects,  I  hope  I  am  not  the 
teacher.” — Reader  who  does  not  want  her  name 
used. 

THE  WINNER  •  Because  Margaret 
Tucker,  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  expressed  the 
teacher’s  point  of  view  so  clearly,  to  her  goes 
the  $10  prize  offered  for  the  best  letter.  Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  her  letter: 

“The  course,  if  properly  taught  (by  the  Free¬ 
man  method),  without  a  doubt  would  be  one  of 
the  best  improvements  in  our  high  schools.  I 
emphasize  the  words  properly  taught.  .  .  . 

“Doctor  Freeman,  there  seems  to  be  one  out¬ 
standing  disadvantage  to  your  basic-business 
course:  who  is  to  teach  it? 

“If  one  teacher  is  to  go  through  all  four 
years  with  this  course,  he  has  to  be  a  master 
in  all  fields  of  commercial  work,  a  “crackerjack,” 
n’est-ce  pas?  .  .  . 

“If  one  business  teacher  is  given  the  course, 
the  tendency  will  be  to  spend  more  time  on  his 
specialty  or  on  the  materials  with  which  he  is 
more  familiar,  and  then  to  slur  over  what  he 
may  term  less  important.  .  .  . 

“If  several  teachers  are  called  in  to  teach  the 
specific  units  of  the  course,  we  will  be  right  back 
where  we  are  now  .  .  . 

“  .  .  .  and  in  conclusion,  may  I  repeat  that  I 
agree  with  Doctor  Freeman’s  idea  but  for  the 
one  disadvantage  —  the  teaching  problem  in¬ 
volved.” 

And  so  do  most  of  the  other  B.E.W.  readers 
who  wrote  in  their  comments. 

— A.  C.  Lloyd,  Panel  Chairman 
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Music  Boxes  and  Bassoon 


Music  Boxes 


FLORENCE  MUDLER 


OW  there  is  something  that  would 
make  an  interesting  hobby,”  I  thought,  when 
I  received  a  small  music  box  as  a  gift.  Three 
years  later,  my  assortment  of  music  boxes 
has  grown  to  the  grand  total  of  ninety, 
ranging  from  antique  styles  to  the  very  mod¬ 
ern. 

In  a  small  bronze  cage  a  little  warbler. 


all  aflutter,  sings  cheerily  and  naturally  at 
intervals,  probably  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  bluebird  in  the  larger  cage.  A  cock¬ 
tail  mixer,  when  tilted  to  -  serve,  produces 
the  refrain,  “Nobody  Knows  How  Dry  I 
Am.”  A  little  brown  jug  sings  about  itself. 
The  bewitching  pickaninny,  “Digitalis,”  is  a 
stimulant  to  those  who  listen  as  well  as  to  her 
companion  “Mose.” 

A  snow-white  lamb,  which  plays  “Mary 
Had  a  Little  Lamb,”  vies  with  the  musical 
rocking  chair  for  first  place  in  the  affections 
of  children.  Miniature  pianos  and  organs, 
so  exact  in  workmanship  as  to  have  even  the 
pedals,  are  included  in  the  collection.  “Rock- 
a-Bye  Baby”  comes  from  a  white  cradle  with 
a  pink  lining.  Even  a  baby’s  small  brush 
has  a  melody,  and  a  nursery  lamp  could  lull 
the  children  to  sleep. 

Powder  boxes,  make-up  boxes,  cigarette 
lighters  and  cases,  a  silent  butler,  Dresden 
china  figurines,  a  telltale  cooky  jar,  perfume 
bottles  and  atomizers,  a  revolving  cake  plate, 
and  teapots  are  just  a  few  in  the  variety 
of  surprises  as  you  view  them. 

You  could  be  roused  from  your  slumber 


It  all  bejlan  with  a  small 
{(ift  music  box.  Now  Miss 
Mudler’s  collection  numbers 
ninety  music  boxes  in  the  in¬ 
teresting  variety  shown  here. 
One  of  the  bi^  ones  plays 
only  i^rand  opera! 

Miss  Mudler  teaches  in 
Rockford,  Illinois. 
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■t  cU 

—Pick  Your  Hobby! 

LOIS  S.  HOBBS  •  •  •  Bassoons 


by  a  clock  with  an  alarm  that  plays  “I  Can’t 
Get  Them  Up.”  You  may  look  through 
the  family  album,  with  its  old-fashioned  pho- 
tographs,  and  hear  an  old  refrain ;  or  you 
may  pour  a  glass  of  ale  to  the  tune  of 
“Sir  Robert  Peel.”  As  the  doors  of  a  Gothic 
shrine  open  to  reveal  a  Madonna,  the  strains 
of  ‘‘Silent  Night”  are  heard.  Placed  in  front 
of  a  light,  the  effect  of  a  stained-glass  window 
\  is  produced. 

In  addition  to  the  oldest  music  box  made 
in  America,  with  its  many  large  metal  discs, 
there  are  numerous  smaller  boxes,  some  with 
as  many  as  thirty-five  records  each.  These 
boxes  vary  in  size  from  a  4-inch  box  to  the 
I  huge  table-style  Swiss  box,  w'hich  plays  only 
grand  opera  and  has  bells  and  zither  attach¬ 
ments.  Several  of  these  instruments  date 
back  more  than  a  century. 

In  this  day  of  too  many  raucous  and  blatant 
sounds,  how  peaceful  and  quieting  one  finds 
the  sweet,  soft,  melodious  tones  that  come 
from  any  one  of  these  boxes.  This  is  truly 
one  of  the  most  delightful  hobbies,  for,  aside 
from  the  pleasure  of  the  music,  the  variety 
and  exquisite  workmanship  will  hold  the  in¬ 
terest  and  enthusiasm  of  anyone  and  gain 
the  praises  of  all. 


HO  would  like  to  learn  to  play  a 
bassoon?”  asked  Mr.  Gibb,  our  school  music 
teacher.  None  of  us  had  ever  heard  of  one; 
but  1  raised  my  hand  and  said,  ‘‘I  would. 
What  does  it  look  like?” 

‘‘Well,”  said  Mr.  Gibb,  ‘‘it  looks  like  a 
double-barreled  shotgun  and  sounds  like  a 
sick  cow,  until  you  can  play!” 

So,  1  began  taking  bassoon  lessons,  being 
then  aged  eleven. 

Playing  the  bassoon  has  been  the  means  of 
my  going  to  the  All-New-England  Orchestra, 
meeting  interesting  people,  receiving  interest¬ 
ing  assignments. 

When  the  company  of  ‘‘Carmen  Jones” 
was  on  tour  in  Vermont,  they  traveled  with 
a  core  of  only  seven  professional  musicians 
in  their  orchestra  and  augmented  the  group 
with  musicians  from  each  city.  As  Vermont 
is  a  small  state  and  has,  I  believe,  only  three 
bassoonists,  I  was  asked  to  play  with  the 
‘‘Carmen  Jones”  orchestral 

If  it  hadn’t  been  for  my  bassoon,  I  would 
not  have  met  Edwin  Markham,  the  poet, 
and  a  great  many  other  celebrities  from  whom 
I  collected  autographs;  among  them,  Carveth 
Wells,  Edward  Bok,  Count  Leo  Tolstoy. 

One  night,  after  a  performance  at  our 
church,  at  which  Edwin  Markham  had  been 
speaker,  1  had  the  audacity  to  ask  Mr.  Mark¬ 
ham  for  an  autograph,  even  though  I  knew 
he  was  selling  autographed  copies  of  “The 
Man  With  a  Hoe,”  for  which  I  didn’t  have 
the  money  to  spend.  He  was  a  lion  of  a  man, 
with  a  mane  of  heavy  white  hair,  which  he 
shook  in  dissent.  He  suggested  that  I  buy 
one  of  the  poems.  Undaunted,  I  replied,  “1 
can’t  buy  a  poem;  and  I  should  think  that, 
if  Count  Tolstoy  and  Carveth  Wells  wrote 
in  my  book,  you  could  too.”  He  seized  my 
book  and  scrawled  hastily,  “Let  us  be  friends 
— Edwin  Markham.” 

When  Hobbyist  Hobbs  isn’t  playing 
a  bassoon,  she  collects  autographs,  but¬ 
tons;  carves  miniature  furniture. 

Mrs.  Hobbs  teaches  in  Peoples 
Academy,  Morrisville,  Vermont. 
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CONTEST 
TIME  IS 
COMING! 

ELLEN  B.  PETTIT 
Forest  Hills  Hi^^h  School 
New  York  City 

you  one  of  those  commercial  teach¬ 
ers  who  admire,  even  though  a  little 
uncomfortably,  the  many  silver  cups,  plaques, 
and  other  trophies  in  the  showcases  in  the 
athletic  department  of  your  school?  Are 
you  proud,  even  though  a  little  envious,  of 
the  talented  work  that  your  dramatic  club 
and  your  choral  club  produced  this  spring? 
Do  you  feel  a  little  abashed  because  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  your  school  does  not 
share  in  those  pride-instilling,  motivating 
projects  that  the  public — and  the  student — 
loves? 

Then  you’ll  be  interested  in  this:  your 
students  can  earn  beautiful  trophies  and 
awards,  too.  I'here  are  scores  of  contests  in 
which  they  can  enter — and  if  you  cannot  find 
one  suitable,  you  can  always  start  one  your¬ 
self!  Yes,  your  students  can  build  a  trophy 
case  and  fill  it,  too. 

Consider  Standard  Contests 

The  idea  of  competition  is  not  new,  of 
course.  Ever  since  two  persons  could  sit 
side  by  side  and  race  each  other  in  typing 
or  shorthand  or  bookkeeping,  there  have  been 
commercial-student  contests,  from  “games” 
between  near-by  schools  to  international  ex¬ 
aminations. 

‘The  April  issue  of  the  Balance  Sheet  (free 
from  the  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  201 
West  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio)  regularly 
reports  state-wide  and  national  contest  calenders. 

*The  NCHSTA  contest  (Director:  Reverend 
Matthew  Pekari,  O.  F.  M,,  St.  Joseph’s  Military 
Academy,  Hays,  Kansas)  is  for  individuals  and 
class  groups  in  both  one-year  and  two-year  classes. 

*The  new  CBEA  contest  is  for  individuals 
only;  but  Catholic  high  schools  may  enter  as 
many  as  five  students  in  each  contest — ^typing, 
shorthand,  business  arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping. 
This  year’s  competition  will  be  at  Cardinal 
Hayes  High  School  in  New  York  City  on  May 


Thousands  of  cups  and  medals  arr; 
lead  up  to  the  big  day  when,  in  T 
Jubilee  Shorthand  Contest  last  spr'T 


There  is  certain  to  be  a  contest  of  some 
kind  open  to  your  students. 

It  may  be  a  state-wide  contest  sponsored 
by  a  state  university,  a  teacher-training  insti¬ 
tution,  or  a  state  business  teachers  association.’  i 
It  may  be  a  national  tourney  of  some  kind, 
like  the  typing  tourney  sponsored  annually  ■ 
by  the  National  Catholic  High  School  Typ¬ 
ists  Association^  or  the  contests  newly  begun 
by  the  Catholic  Business  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.^  The  art-typing  contest  sponsored  by 
Julius  Nelson  each  year^  is  very  well  known 
among  business  teachers,  just  as  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bookkeeping  Contest  is  a  classic  for 
bookkeeping  students.® 

It  may  be  a  regional  contest,  like  the  an-  ) 
nual  shorthand  contest  for  both  students  and  / 
teachers  sponsored  in  New  York  City  by  the 
(iregg  Publishing  Company.*’ 

IS  at  1:30  p.m.  For  additional  information,  write 
Sister  St.  Mary  Caroline,  Notre  Dame  College 
of  Staten  Island,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 

*Mr.  Nelson’s  contest  is  open  to  both  teachen  j 
and  students.  See  February  B.E.W.,  page  350, 
or  write  Mr.  Nelson  at  4006  Carlisle  Avenue, 
Baltimore  16,  Maryland. 

’Sponsored  by  the  Business  Education  World 
each  February  for  individual  and  club  entriei 
of  students. 

•This  year’s  shorthand  contest  will  be  held  it  \ 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  May  24.  For  more 
information,  write  A.  A.  Bowie,  Contest  Director, 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 
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tas,  they  compete  for  honors  for  themselves  and  for  their  schools.  Above:  participants  in  the  Silver 
iation  from  Dr.  Frank  J.  Arnold,  of  New  York  City,  while  their  teachers  hover  about  anxiously. 


But  whatever  kind  of  contest  or  tourney 
it  may  be,  its  sponsors  are  anxious  for  your 
participation.  Most  sponsors-  feel  they  are 
offering  you  a  real  service :  they  provide  prizes, 
plaques,  cups,  certificates,  and  so  on,  for  you 
and  your  students.  I  he  sponsors  go  to  in¬ 
finite  trouble  to  arrange  the  details  for  you. 
So,  never  hesitate  to  write  for  information 
and  to  plan  to  enter  your  students  if  you 
'  are  free  to  do  so. 

'  You  have  to  win  just  once  to  become  a 
I  confirmed  addict  to  such  contests!  And  you 
will  find  your  students  work  as  hard  to  be- 
r  come  eligible  for  your  shorthand  team  or 
your  typing  team  as  their  brothers  do  to  be- 
-  come  eligible  for  the  football  squad ! 

1 

e  Sponsor  a  Contest  Yourself 

But,  if  you  find  that  the  standard  contests 
’  are  too  far  from  your  school  or  are  beyond 
rj  the  ability  of  your  students,  you  can  still  de¬ 
velop  almost  as  much  excitement  by  sponsor- 
™  ing  a  local  contest  of  your  own. 

When.  The  time  for  best  performance  is  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  of  course;  but 
Id  some  schools  parallel  the  winter  basketball 
M  schedule  by  whole  sequences  of  contests  with 
neighboring  schools.  A  sequence  has  the  ob- 
I*  '  vious  advantage  of  compelling  student  effort 
for  a  longer  period  than  does  the  short-spurt 
•k.  training  for  a  single  contest. 


U’ith  Ifliom.  You  will  find  it  easy  to 
start  on  a  small  scale  with  another  school 
near  your  own — in  the  same  school  system, 
if  it  is  large;  in  a  neighboring  school  district, 
if  yours  is  small.  Once  you  start  the  “ball 
rolling,”  you  will  soon  find' other  schools  eager 
to  participate  in  a  regular  schedule  of  con¬ 
tests  or  in  a  final,  “super-duper,”  annual  con¬ 
test — a  sort  of  championship  play-off. 

On  JChat.  Efficiency  contests  can  be  waged 
on  any  of  our  clerical  skills.  Traditionally, 
they  have  been  on  typing  (speed),  shorthand 
(accuracy  on  various  speed  levels),  and  book¬ 
keeping. 

^'he  teachers  of  the  schools  concerned  will 
have  to  confer  and  set  up  their  rules,  of  course. 
Thus,  the  typing  contest  may  be  for  5,  or 
10,  or  15  minutes.  The  shorthand  contest 
may  be  for  accuracy  of  reading  notes  taken 
at  speeds  of  60,  80,  100,  or  120  words  a 
minute,  depending  on  the  time  of  the  school 
year  when  the  competition  is  held.  Book¬ 
keeping  contests  can  be  on  any  typical  problem 
— similar  to  the  monthly  bookkeeping  con¬ 
tests  sponsored  by  the  B.E.W. 

Once  the  sponsors  have  decided  on  the 
nature  of  the  contest,  they  should  request  some 
impartial  third  person  or  outside  committee 
to  prepare  the  test  materials  so  that  there 
is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  even  the  most 
skeptical  student  that  the  materials  are  fair 
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and  equally  new  to  all  of  the  contestants.' 

Elig'ibUiiy.  'I'he  same  conference  that  de¬ 
termines  the  nature  of  the  competition  should 
define  eligibility.  For  best  motivation  pur¬ 
poses,  it  is  obvious  that  every  student  should 
be  brought  into  the  picture  if  possible;  yet 
the  best  students  should  have  special  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  win  individual  awards.  Accordingly, 
contests  might  well  be  dual  ones — for  whole 
classes,  or  for  parts  of  whole  classes  (ex¬ 
ample:  best  twenty  students),  in  addition  to 
best  individual  students. 

In  picking  your  own  team  members,  it  is 
advisable  to  enter  more  students  in  the  contest 
than  are  needed  for  constituting  the  team  re¬ 
sults,  just  as  your  football  team  carries  a 
few’  substitutes.  If,  for  example,  you  must 
submit  the  names  of  your  students  in  advance, 
you  should  submit  the  best  twenty  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  actually  to  use  the  best  ten. 

Equipment.  One  normally  thinks  of  a  con¬ 
test  as  a  side-by-side  affair,  and  certainly  this 
is  the  most  exciting  kind  of  an  event.  Some 
schools  have  a  round-robin  tourney  that  takes 
place  in  the  school  gymnasiums,  with  tables 
and  machines  from  the  host  school,  and  with 
cheering  sections  from  both  sides. 

But  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  exchange 
visits.  Group  tests  can  be  administered  in 
the  schools,  and  the  papers  exchanged  for  cor¬ 
rection.  Or,  as  another  excellent  alternative, 
teachers  from  competing  schools  can  substitute 
for  one  another  not  only  for  administering  the 
tests  but  for  teaching  other  classes  as  well. 
(Once  this  is  attempted,  students  beg  for  it 
to  happen  again,  because  they  love  to  hear 
teachers  from  competitive  schools!) 

’It  might  be  wise  to  suggest  to  such  a  commit¬ 
tee  that  it  study  the  awards  materials  used  so 
successfully  in  the  Gregg  Writer  or  the  B.E.W. 
(270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York) 
or  the  Nev)  Mexico  Highlands  News  Letter 
(Highlands  University,  I.as  Vegas,  New  Mexico). 


When  one  of  these  stay-at-home  plans  is  i 
used,  the  students  use  their  ow’ii  classroom  * 
equipment.;  so,  neither  competing  school  has 
an  advantage,  as  it  docs  when  it  plays  host 
to  the  other  schools. 

i 

Awards.  The  extent  of  finances  available 
to  you  will  determine  the  nature  of  your 
prizes.  Schools  can  build  funds  in  a  number 
of  w  ays — dues  to  a  commercial  club,  entry ' 
fees  by  individual  students,  social  events  for 
the  benefit  of  the  contest,  tickets  to  witness  v 
play-offs,  and  so  on — and  these  funds  can  be  j 
prorated  to  purchase  a  cup  (usually  about  I 
$15),  some  medals  (usually  a  dollar  or  two  | 
each),  and  certificates. 

In  metropolitan  communities,  many  a  busi¬ 
nessman  is  glad  to  contribute  a  trophy  (espe-  , 

cially  if  it  bears  his  name)  ;  and  such  a  trophy  j 

can  be  used  over  a  number  of  years  in  the 
same  manner  that  football  trophies  change 
hands  season  after  season. 


Planning.  Whether  your  school  is  in  Maine 
or  in  California,  you  should  start  your  plans 
now  for  a  contest.  The  longer  you  have  to 
“train”  students — to  whet  their  desire  for 
greater  skill — the  more  benefit  the  contest  pro¬ 
gram  will  bring  to  you. 

The  benefits  are  enormous — potentially.  If 
you  keep  the  desired  outcome  in  mind — and 
the  desired  outcome  is  not  so  much  the  win¬ 
ning  of  plaques  as  it  is  the  motivation  for 
classwork  that  will  lead  to  winning  plaques — 
when  you  plan  the  details  of  your  competition 
w  ith  teachers  of  other  schools,  you  can  assure 
for  your  students  benefits  that  they  may  not 
now’  be  enjoying. 

It’s  amazing  what  can  happen  when  you  tic 
school  spirit  to  the  learning  of  shorthand  or 
typing  or  bookkeeping! 

And,  incidentally,  it  is  amazing  what  can 
happen  to  your  teaching,  too! 


I 


e 


ONE,  TWO,  THREE  •  In  my  opinion,  the  most  important  steps  a  community  can  take  toward 
the  achievement  of  effective  vocational  business  training  are:  first,  the  employment  of 
occupationally  competent  teachers;  second,  the  organization  and  use  of  representative 
idvisory  committees  for  business  education ;  and  third,  the  establishment  of  the  co-operative 
/lart-time  type  of  business  training. — Clyde  W .  Humphrey,  before  the  Baltimore  Chapter 
of  the  N.O.M.A. 
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Part  Four  of  a  Series  on  the  Teaching  of  Transcription 


Principles  of  Teaching 
Transcription  Skill 

•  JOHN  L.  ROWE 
-Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Boston  University 


Hiditor's  Note:  In  Doctor  Rowe’s  pre¬ 
ceding  articles,  he  discussed  three 
principles : 

I.  Proceed  from  Simple  to  Complex 

II.  Teach  More,  Test  Less 

III.  Establish  Goals 
In  this  issue  he  reviews  two  more 
principles  fundamental  to  adequate 
teaching  of  transcription. 


Principle  IV.  Provide  for  Effective  Motivation  Devices 


( 

TT'  RANSCRiFTioN  is  like  many  other  skills 
in  that  its  novelty  makes  it  interesting  dur¬ 
ing  its  initial  presentation.  It  is,  however, 
unique  among  the  subjects  in  the  secretarial 
curriculum  in  that  the  transcription  process 
.  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  an  actual 
business  situation  that  the  students  have  ex¬ 
perienced  thus  far  in  the  curriculum.  Short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  are  tool-subject  courses, 
whereas  transcription  is  the  end  itself. 

We  should  capitalize,  therefore,  on  the  in¬ 
trinsically  interesting  nature  of  the  subject. 
To  accomplish  this,  it  is  important  to  reach 
^  transcription  as  something  new,  real,  alive — 
not  just  more  shorthand  and  typing! 

Our  goals  and  objectives,  and  those  of  the 
students,  serve  us  well :  the  transcription  stu¬ 
dent  wants  to  be  businesslike;  and  so  long 
as  we  conduct  the  class  in  the  manner  of  an 
(  office  and  explain  each  day’s  purpose  and 
'  program  in  terms  of  improved  business  em¬ 
ployability,  our  students  will  profit  greatly 
from  this  intrinsic  motivation. 

But  we  cannot  rely  entirely  and  continu¬ 
ously  on  such  long-range  values  to  maintain 
student  interest  throughout  the  course.  We 
must  continue  to  motivate  the  student  through 
a  variety  of  avenues,  to  make  his  training 
vital  and  interesting  and  stimulating. 

Incentives.  There  are  many  devices  that 
can  be  employed  in  making  transcription  the 
piece  de  resistance  in  the  secretarial  curricu- 

i'  lum.  These  practices  need  not  be  ones  de¬ 
signed  .uniquely  for  use  in  the  transcription 
class;  they  may  be  practices  borrowed  from 


or  adapted  from  all  the  skill  courses — contests, 
races,  charts,  short-interval  timings,  and  so  on. 

Hut  the  real  test  of  a  successful  device 
used  in  the  transcription  class  is  this:  it  must 
contribute  to  the  vocational  competency  of 
the  student.  I'he  more  the  student  is  aware 
of  the  contribution  of  the  device,  the  more 
he  will  respond  to  it.  In  the  language  of  the 
student,  the  successful  and  worth-while  device 
is  the  one  that  will  help  him  get  and  hold 
a  job  when  he  graduates. 

I'wo  such  vocationally  objective  motivat¬ 
ing  devices  are  sponsored  by  the  Business 
Kducation  World:  the  monthly  awards  pro¬ 
gram  in  transcription  (see  page  486  of  this 
issue  for  details)  and  the  newly  revived 
“World’s  Worst  Transcript”  (see  page  470). 
The  former  device  gives  students  a  measure¬ 
ment  of  their  employability,  and  the  certifi¬ 
cates  they  earn  are  concrete — and  exciting — 
evidence  of  achievement  for  certain  levels  of 
skill.  'I'he  latter  device  converts  the  onerous 
task  of  learning  technicalities  of  grammar 
and  letter  construction  and  the  uninteresting 
duty  of  proofreading  into  a  stimulating  game 
for  the  students. 

Visual  Aids.  I'he  teacher  must  use  visual 
images  to  foster  correct  attitudes  and  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Obviously  the  most  important  ‘‘visual 
image”  is  the  teacher  himself.  Our  example 
sets  the  atmosphere:  if  w’e  are  enthusiastic 
about  our  programs,  our  schedule,  our  les¬ 
sons,  our  devices,  our  students  wdll  be  en¬ 
thusiastic,  too. 
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Use  demonstration  technique  as  much  as 
possible.  Show  the  class  what  is  to  be  done, 
how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  that  it  can  be 
done;  our  example  will  be  a  great  incentive 
to  our  students.  Yes,  demonstration  is  truly 
a  motivating  device  as  well  as  an  instructional 
means.  Demonstration  need  not  be  limited  to 
typing  techniques:  correct  placement  of  mate¬ 
rials,  continuity  of  writing,  and  operative  se¬ 
quences  in  transcription  are  particularly  well 
suited  for  demonstration  in  transcription. 

Be  sure  to  employ  special  teaching  aids  of 
a  visual  nature,  too.  The  sound  slidefilm. 
Taking  Dictation  and  Transcribing  (Gregg), 
is  not  only  good  instruction  material,  but  it 
is  excellent  motivating  material  as  well.  In 


this  particular  teaching  aid,  there  are  more 
than  fifty  illustrations  of  on-the-job  techniques 
and  procedures  used  by  stenographers  and 
secretaries  in  taking  dictation  and  transcrib¬ 
ing;  so-it  meets  the  test  of  “will  it  help  make  ‘ 
the  students  vocationally  competent?”  I 

As  in  any  classroom,  the  teacher  must  vary  ,, 
the  methods  and  procedures  in  order  to  pre-  '• 
vent  monotony  and  boredom.  This  is  perhaps 
especially  true  in  a  skill  subject  where,  as 
in  transcription,  speed  and  accuracy  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  repetition  and  drill  on  familiar 
materials.  IMotivation  charts  and  the  “salary 
plan”  are  other  good  devices  worth  employ¬ 
ing  for  further  stimulation  and  enrichment  ' 
in  teaching  transcription. 


Principle  V.  Conditions  for  Learning  Should  Be  Ideal 


O  NLY  those  materials  needed  for  transcrip¬ 
tion  should  be  kept  at  the  student’s  desk. 
Nonessential  books,  purses,  and  assorted  arti¬ 
cles  are  frequently  stacked  .on  the  desk  or 
table  near  the  typewriter.  When  these  ma¬ 
terials  fall  to  the  floor  (and  isn’t  it  inevit¬ 
able  that  they  will!),  distraction  arises;  more¬ 
over,  freedom  of  arm  movement  is  handi¬ 
capped,  resulting  in  a  slowing  down  and  gen¬ 
eral  loss  of  continuity  of  writing. 

We  do  not  w'ant  our  students  to  conduct 
private  contests  between  themselves  and  their 
books  to  see  whether  or  not  they  can  get  to 
the  end  of  the  line  before  the  books  fall  to 
the  floor!  No  diagnostic  chart  will  explain  a 
student’s  typing  errors  that  are  caused  by 
such  a  distraction. 

Make  it  a  rule.  All  nonessential  materials 
should  be  placed  on  the  floor,  in  desk  drawers, 
in  a  locker,  on  a  special  rack — somewhere, 
aw'ay  from  the  desk  top. 

The  keys  to  proper  conditions  for  learning 
go  far  beyond  turning  on  or  off  a  light  switch 
or  writing  a  note  to  the  janitor  about  the 
heat — important  as  those  things  are.  The 
keys  lie  in  the  teacher’s  classroom  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  that  administration  should  be 
focused  on  the  eliminating  of  every  kind  of 
distraction,  from  unwanted  visitors  to  poor, 
time-wasting  procedures. 

Saving  Time.  We  must  use  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  transcription  period  for  teaching 
what  is  supposed  to  be  taught:  transcription. 


Students  must-  be  trained  to  feel  that  every 
minute  has  a  value;  so,  they  should  launch 
their  own  preparations  as  soon  as  they  enter 
the  classroom — clear  their  desks,  uncover  their 
typewriters,  adjust  the  machines,  get  materials 
in  order,  and  begin  typing  drills.  , 

Requiring  every  student  to  complete  so 
many  lines  of  the  alphabet,  adjacent-letter 
drills,  the  experts’  rhythm  drill,  or  others, 
within  a  minute  after  the  period  begins  will 
not  only  get  the  students  to  work  at  once 
but  will  also  start  them  off  w’ith  a  momentum 
that  will  be  beneficial  to  the  pace  of  work 
throughout  the  period.  a 

Little  administrative  short  cuts  help,  too,  ! 
like  getting  our  attendance  check  through 
students’  papers  (w'e  should  go  over  at  least 
one  exercise  for  each  student  each  period,  as 
a  minimum,  anyhow  )  instead  of  calling  the 
class  roll. 

Big  administrative  short  cuts  help  even  I 
more.  '^I'eaching  plans  for  the  entire  course, 
broken  down  into  detail  for  each  period  of 
each  week  in  the  semester,  will  help  keep 
our  instruction  on  an  even  keel.  When  we 
see  how  much  we  have  to  accomplish,  we,  / 
too,  will  be  impressed  with  the  need  of  mak-  b 
ing  use  of  every  minute.  If  our  plans  for 
the  class  are  well  prepared,  the  students  will 
be  kept  on  the  alert  and  on  the  job  con¬ 
stantly;  they  will  not  be  able  to  sit  back 
and  take  it  easy  in  our  class.  If  our  plans 
are  well  prepared  for  transcription,  we  will  I 
stick  to  our  subject  and  not  allow  cx- 1 
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traiieous  topics  or  events  to  interfere  with 
our  teaching.  Planning  forces  us  to  use  the 
period  for  teaching — not  talking. 

We  must  make  our  plans  flexible,  of  course, 
and  adaptable  enough  to  permit  us  to  make 
adjustments  when  school  events,  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  infringe  on  the  class 
period. 

Stressing  Big  Things.  Many  distractions 
can  be  eliminated  by  stressing  important 
things.  We  must  ignore  unimportant  details 
or  activities  that  are  not  directly  applicable 
to  the  work  at  hand.  Do  we  spend  time  on 
little  intricacies  that  are  beside  the  point? 
Students  soon  recognize  the  teacher  who  loves 
tangents — and  they  know  how  to  handle  him: 
they  will  think  up  endless  situations  for  him 
to  enlarge  upon,  especially  situations  that 
’stress  exceptions  to  rules.  It  is  had  lo  waste 
time  on  such  discussions ;  it  is  worse  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  enlargement  on  distracting  in¬ 
formation  frequently  confuses  the  main  issue 
as  well. 

A  knowledge  of  office  practice  atid  proce- 
V  dure  is  admittedly  essential  for  every  secre¬ 
tary — but  the  transcription  class  is  not  the 
place  to  teach  that  knowledge.  Similarly, 
prospective  office  workers  should  develop  de¬ 
sirable  personality  traits — but  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  class  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  such 
traits.  IVatiscription  is  a  skill  subject,  one 
that,^.udents  learn  by  doing — doing  transcrip¬ 


tion.  They  do  not  learn  transcription  through 
discussing  and  philosophizing  about  remote  ifs 
and  buts. 

A  minimum  of  ninety  clock  hours  of  for¬ 
mal  transcription  training  is  essential  for  the 
development  of  marketable  transcription  skill ; 
there  is  no  time  for  tangents  or  forums. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  ignore  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  rules;  it  does  mean  that  we  do 
not  allow  the  discussion  of  exceptions  to 
dominate  our  class  periods.  We  have  the 
“rule,”  for  example,  of  not  dividing  a  proper 
name  at  the  end  of  a  line.  Do  we  enforce 
this  rule  in  every  instance?  We  know  that 
many  offices  permit  secretaries  to  divide  a 
name  rather  than  to  retype  a  letter — and  speed 
of  production  of  mailable  letters  is  an  empha¬ 
sis  in  transcription.  So,  we  should  explain 
the  rule  as  a  preference — as  a  matter  of  taste 
— and  not  take  twenty  minutes  to  explain  all 
the  possible  justifications  for  exceptions  to 
the  “rule.” 

There  are  so  many  big  things  to  be  stressed 
in  transcription  that  we  do  not  have  time  to 
stress  the  little  ones,  too. 

It  is  the  teacher’s  responsibility  to  keep 
distractions  and  extraneous  things  from  the 
classroom  and  to  keep  the  physical  conditions 
as  ideal  for  learning  as  possible. 

Note:  Next  month  Doctor  Rowe  will  com¬ 
plete  his  principles  with  an  important  discus¬ 
sion  of  itulividual  differences  and  remedial 
instruction. — Editor 


RESEARCH  RELATIVES  •  What  use  do  you  make  of  keyboard  wall  charts  In  your  typing 
classes? 

The  use  to  any  great  extent  of  keyboard  wall  charts  is  a  violation  of  one  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  principles  considered  basic  by  Odell  and  Stuart:  “In  acquiring  or  learning  a  skill, 
every  attempt  should  be  made  to  include  only  the  acts  useful  in  the  skill  as  performed  on 
the  expert  level,  and  all  unnecessary  stages  or  acts  that  do  not  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
the  skill  as  performed  on  the  expert  level  should  be  eliminated.”^ 

Mowrer^  discusses  this  principle  in  terms  of  cnnstiwatory  actions  (in  response  to  rela¬ 
tively  strong  stimuli)  versus  anticipatory  actions  (in  response  to  weak  stimuli,  called  signs 
or  signals). 

The  application  of  this  to  the  learning  of  typewriting  is  that  the  use  of  a  wall  chart  is 
^  an  intermediate  (anticipatory)  stimulus  and  not  as  strong  as  if  the  learner  were  taught  to 

strike  the  appropriate  key  in  direct  response  to  the  original  stimulus. 

This  does  not  mean  that  wall  charts  should  necessarily  be  entirely  eliminated,  but  their 
use  should  he  limited  to  illustrative  purposes  so  that  they  will  not  become  a  mental  crutch. 
— Kenneth  J.  Hansen 

'William  R.  Odell  and  Ksta  Ross  Stuart,  *(),  11.  Mowrer,  “Motivation  and  Learning 
Principles  and  Teclinif/urs  for  Directing  the  in  Relation  to  the  National  Emergency,”  Psy- 
t, earning  of  Typewriting.  Boston;  O.  C.  Heath  chological  Bulletin,  XXXVHTI:  421-431  June, 
and  Company,  1945,  page  19.  1941. 
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STANDWELL  CORPORATION 

270  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 

October  15  1946  i  | 


To  All  Pollicyholders  in  the  2 

Cazualty  Issurance  Company  3 


Dear  Fiends:  4 

Our  record:  ’’OVER  ONE  HALF  MILLION  DOLLARS’  IN  CLAIMS  5 

We  have  just  put  on  the  market  a  new  accident  policy  ^ 

that  cost  only  one  cent  a  day.  7 


You  do  not  have  to  be  killed  to  obtain  the  indenmity. 

If  you  are  disabled,  the  policy  pays  for  that,  too.  This 
policy  will  pay  you  up  to  $100  a  month  for  a  period  of 
twenty-four  months  if  you  are  disabled.  It  will  pay  up  to 
$1,000.  to  your  benificiary  if  you  are  killed. 

It  covers  such  accidents  as  those  occurring  while  rid¬ 
ing  in  or  driving  automobiles,  trailers,  trucks,  taxi  cabs, 
or  busses  (including  school  buses;  being  stuck  by  vehicles 
on  any  public  street;  and  acidents  incured  while  operating 
trains,  street  cars,  elevators,  or  express  or  baggage  cars. 

It  also  covers  being  injured  by  lightening,  tornadoes, 
huricanes,  and  by  numberous  other  means. 

This  new  policy  covers  farm  impliment,  wagon,  and  trac¬ 
tor  accidents, being  kicked  by  a  horse  or  a  mule  or  goared  by 
a  bull  or  a  cow;  and  accidents  inccured  while  riding  a 
bycicle. 

Men,  woman,  and  chillren  are  elegible.  Just  fill  in 
and  return  the  aplication  today.  Dont  send  any  money.  See 
the  policy  first.  When  you  satisfied,  mail  your  check. 

Sincerly  yours. 
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Manager,  Modren  Policy  department  28 
St :  IM  29 

WORLD’S  WORST  TRANSCRIPT  *  There  are  40  errors  (at  least)  in  this  month’s 
“World’s  Worst  Transcript,”  but  you  won’t  be  able  to  find  even  32  of  them  (that’s  par)  with¬ 
out  turning  to  the  key  on  page  487. 
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Wi€  Business  Education  World 


CONV  ENTIONS  •  April,  with  its  Easter 
holiday,  sprinjj  vacations  for  schools,  and  in¬ 
viting  weather,  is  also  the  convention  month 
of  the  year  for  business  educators.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  scores  of  local  and  state  meetings,  at 
least  four  major  associations  will  c<mvene  in 
April. 

Eastern.  The  Eastern  Commercial  ^Teachers 
{“Association  will  meet  in  the  Hotel  Statler, 
Boston,  on  April  3,  4,  and  5,  to  celebrate  its 
golden  anniversary  and  to  define  “Attainable 
t-Standards  for  Business  Education,”  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Edmond  S.  Donoho. 
Tidbit:  T'he  name  of  the  organization  may  be 
changed  to  “Eastern  Business  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation”  in  the  convention  business  meeting. 

Mulu'estern.  Over  300  executives  of  business 
schools  are  expected  to  attend  the  convention 
of  the  Mid-Western  Business  Schools  Associa¬ 
tion  scheduled  for  April  3,  4,  and  5  at  the 
Hotel  Eort  I)es  Moines,  Des  Moines.  Presi¬ 
dent  Howard  Porter  will  present  a  program 
clearly  slanted  toward  solution  of  executive 
problems  in  business-school  administration:  taxes, 
selling  school  services,  building  good  will,  union¬ 
ization,  veterans,  advertising,  national  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  so  on. 

Western.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Presi¬ 
dent  John  N.  Given,  the  California  Business 
Educators’  Association  will  assemble  at  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles  on  April  2  and  3 
to  discuss  and  to  hear  discussed,  “The  Challenge 
of  Leadership  in  Business  Education.”  On  the 
agenda  for  the  business  meeting:  Should  the 
West  Coast  have  an  organization  comparable  to 
the  ECTA,  perhaps  t(»  be  named  “Western  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Business  Teachers”? 


Mideastern.  Members  of  the  Tri-State  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Association  (Ohio,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  West*  Virginia),  whose  plans  for  a 
full  convention  in  Pittsburgh  were  twice 
thwarted  by  a  prolonged  strike  of  hotel  em¬ 
ployees,  will  convene  in  the  Hotel  Statler, 
Cleveland,  on  April  18  and  19,  for  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

President  Alfred  Quinette  will  lead  a  pro¬ 
gram  on  “Better  Instruction  in  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,”  the  theme  originally  planned  for  the  post¬ 
poned  fall  meeting,  and  will  present  most  of  the 
speakers  originally  planned  for  that  meeting. 

States.  Dozens  of  state  business-teacher  or¬ 
ganizations  will  meet  during  April,  and  some  of 
the  programs  planned  can  well  compete  with  the 
national  meetings.  In  Ohio,  for  example,  Presi¬ 
dent  Gladys  Bahr  will  introduce  Dr.  H.  L. 
Forkner,  of  Columbia  University,  and  Mr. 
Wade  Bash,  Ohio  state  supervisor  of  business 
education,  as  speakers  in  two  assemblies  of  the 
Ohio  Business  Teachers  Association,  meeting  in 
the  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  on  April 
25  and  26.  In  addition,  members  will  attend 
separate  sectional  meetings  to  consider  problems 
of  vocational,  basic-business,  and  teacher-training 
education. 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  •  Fundamental  bus 
ness  facts  and  understandings  should  not  bt 
limited  to  business  trainees  but  should  be  a  part 
of  the  general  education  of  every  American.  Such 
is  the  opinion  of  the  men  and  women  w’ho  train 
America’s  business  teachers. 

Meeting  in  Atlantic  City  last  month,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Association  of  Business 
Teacher-T  raining  Institutions  devoted  their  two- 


Alfred  Quinette 
Tri-State 


Edmond  S.  Donoho 
Eastern 


John  N.  Given 
California 


Howard  Porter 
Midwestern 
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Retiring  and  New  NABTTI  Presidents 


American  Business  Education  Yearbook  (joint 
publication  of  the  nbta  and  ecta)  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  study  of  the  physical  layout,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  supplies  for  the  business-education 
department. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Freeman,  editor  of  the  1948 
yearbook,  and  his  staff  have  already  begun  plans 
for  their  production:  it 
include  blueprints, 
drawings,  pictures,  and 
diagrams  for  business 
classrooms  and  equip- 


Elvin  S.  Eyster 


Mrs.  Margaret  Ely 


day  convention  to  the  business-education-for- 
everyone  theme. 

They  did  not  agree  on  definitions  or  on  content 
or  on  grade  levels  or  on  how  to  train  teachers 
for  imparting  a  popularized  course  of  general 
business. 

But  they  did  agree  that  in  the  years  ahead 
fundamental  business  knowledges  must  become 
a  recognized  and  universal  part  of  general  edu¬ 
cation,  and  that  teacher-training  institutions  must 
somehow  evolve  training  programs  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  multitude  of  qualified  teachers  that  will 
be  required. 

New  Officers.  Dr.  Elvin  S.  Eyster  (Indiana 
University),  retiring  president  of  NABTTI,  in¬ 
troduced  the  new  officers: 

Dr.  Margaret  Ely,  president  (Margaret 
Morrison  Carnegie  College,  Pittsburgh) ;  Dr. 
Ray  Price,  vice-president  (Cincinnati) ;  Dr. 
Harm  Harms  (Columbus)  and  Vance  Little¬ 
john  (North  Carolina),  new  directors.  Con¬ 
tinuing  in  office  are:  J.  Frances  Henderson. 
secretary  (Los  Angeles) ;  W.  A.  Larimer,  treas¬ 
urer  (Denton,  Texas) ;  and  Dr.  Stephen  J. 
Turille,  editor  (Virginia). 

PUBLICATIONS  •  Surprise  of  the  month: 
When  the  first  issue  of  the  new  journal  of  the 
United  Business  Education  Association  reached 
members  this  month,  its  name  was  U.B.E.A. 
Forum  rather  than  U.B.E.A.  Journal,  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Association’s  first  press  releases. 

Reason  for  change:  the  plan  to  use  the  name 
“Journal”  drew  a  natural  protest  from  those 
who  saw  possible  confusion  with  the  name  of 
the  Journal  of  Business  Education,  which  has 
long  been  known  colloquially  as  “the  Journal” 
among  business  educators.  Possible  conflict 
with  the  NOMA  Forum  was  investigated,  but 
NOMA  gave  hearty  approval ;  so,  U.B.E.A.  Forum 
it  is. 

Invitation.  Teachers  and  administrators  fac¬ 
ing  school-plant  and  classroom-equipment  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  1948 


ELECTIONS 


Reports  of  officers  elected 
to  posts  in  state  business-teacher  organizations 
are  still  coming  in  to  the  B.E.W.  Most  re¬ 
cently  received  are  the  following: 

M  ontana:  Chairmen  of  the  three  regional  as¬ 
sociations — Mrs.  Carrie  (jIlman  (Northwest 
Montana,  Missoula) ;  Frances  Johnson 
(Eastern  Montana,  Colstrip)  ;  and  Mrs.  Beu¬ 
lah  Morris  (North  Central  Montana,  Great 
Falls). 

South  Dakota:  President,  Olga  Wagner 
_  ,  (Groton);  vice-presi- 

dent,  Emmett  Leni- 
HAN  (Aberdeen)  ;  secre- 
tary,  AIaxine  Wise- 

^  ^  and  treasurer,  Doro- 

^  THY  Branch  (Rapid 

Pennsylvania:  Presi- 
dent,  James  Gem m ell, 
(Pennsylvania  State 
College) ;  vice-president, 
Irene  Fredericks 
(Northumberland  High 
School)  ;  secretary, 
Edith  R.  Fairlamb,  and  treasurer,  William 
Whiteley  (Reading  Senior  High  School). 


James  Gemmell 
Pennsylvania 
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Nomanews 


WITHOUT  AFFECTION  •  If  the  head¬ 
quarters  staff  of  the  National  Office  Manage¬ 
ment  Association  were  to  have  the  impact  on 
business  correspondence  that  it  would  like  to 
have,  the  affectionate  terms,  “Dear,”  “My  dear,” 
“Yours  sincerely,”  “Cordially  yours,”  and  their 
counterparts  would  disappear  from  business  cor¬ 
respondence. 

These  terms,  called  “survivals  of  the  old  days, 
so  often  called  good,”  are  not  only  time-consum¬ 
ing  but  also  insincere,  noma  believes  that  let¬ 
ters  can  well  do  without  them.  After  all,  noma 
asks,  “what  does  ‘yours  very  truly’  mean?” 

What  does  it  mean? 


NATIONAL  oma  MANAQCMCNT  ASOQATION 
titt  uwcOLNUMtTv  lummo 

N«AOiLA«A  1 

0«cemb«r  I94d 

Mr.  Alan  C.  Uoyd*  Editor 

Th«  Business  Education  World 
270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N  Y. 

Alam 

Here’s  another  sample  of  Nuira’s  business  letter. 

Normally,  we  do  not  use  th.e  inside  address  -  where 
we  do,  the  letter  is  dispatched  in  a  window  envelope.  You  will 
note  that  we  omit  the  affectionate  salutation  and  the  compli- 
roentary  close;  I  think  you’ll  a^ee  that  both  are  ijurvtvals 
from  tlM  old  days,  so  often  called  good. 


Sample  of  NOMA’s  new  letter  style.  Use  of 
the  addressee’s  first  name  in  the  salutation  was  a 
concession  to  the  friendship  between  the  adressee 
and  the  writer  of  the  letter;  ordinarily  the  saluta¬ 
tion  is  omitted. 


OFFICF  INSTITUTE  •  First  of  the 
new  collegiate-training  enterprises  of  noma  will 
be  the  Office  Management  Institute  scheduled 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  for  July  9, 
10,  and  1 1  this  summer. 

The  three-day  course  will  be  open,  and  of 
interest,  to  office  managers  and  those  interested 
in  improving  the  services  of  offices,  those  train¬ 
ing  for  office  supervisorship,  and  teachers  and 
trainees  for  teaching  office  skill  subjects. 

Further  information  may  he  obtained  from 
Professor  (i.  H.  Parker,  School  of  Business 
Administration,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox¬ 
ville  16. 

OFFICE. TECHNIQUES  •  A  new  com¬ 
pilation  of  office  short  cuts  will  soon  be  pub¬ 
lished  for  NOMA  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  and  will  be  available  to  the  publit 
at  bookstores. 

The  Manual  of  Practical  Office  Short  Cuts 
concerns  all  phases  of  office  work  and  contains 
several  hundred  “work  simplification  ideas,” 


some  of  which  are  sure  to  provoke  considerable 
debate  among  business  teachers;  this  one,  for 
example: 

Addressing  Envelopes 

Common  Practice ;  Destroy  envelopes  im¬ 
properly  addressed. 

Short  Cut  Idea:  Prepare  correct  address  on 
gummed  label  and  paste  over  improper  address. 

Corollary:  It  is  quicker  to  address  strips  of 
gummed  labels  and  paste  on  envelopes  than 
to  insert  envelopes  in  typewriter  and  address. 
Envelopes  saved.  Time  saved. 


Appointments 


STATE  •  Dr.  Ralph  Fields,  former 
business  teacher  and  now  city  superintendent 
of  schools  in  San  Jose,  has  been  appointed  As¬ 
sociate  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Instruction 
in  California. 

Tracy  E.  Dale,  field  representative  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  Vocational  Education  in  Missouri.  A 
veteran  of  both  world  wars,  Mr.  Dale  served 
the  Office  of  Education  as  its  representative  in 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  surplus  property 
to  M  issouri  schools. 

COLLEGIATE  •  Howard  A.  Zacur, 
from  associate  professor  of  business  education 
at  Cedar  Crest  College 
in  Allentown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  to  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  on  the  staff  of 
the  University  of  Mi¬ 
ami,  Coral  Gables, 

Florida.  .  .  .  To  the  staff 
of  the  Bloomsburg 
( Pennsylvania)  State 
Teachers  College:  Har- 
RiETTE  Smith,  doctoral 
candidate  at  Indiana 
University,  from  Find¬ 
lay  College;  and  Clay¬ 
ton  H.  Hinkel,  for¬ 
mer  department  head  at  Easton  (Pennsylvania) 
High  School.  .  .  .  Dr.  Lawrence  C.  Lockley, 
former  professor  of  marketing  at  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  and  until  recently  manager  of  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Research  Division  of  DuPont,  to  professor¬ 
ship  of  retailing  and  directorship  of  research  for 
the  New  York  University  School  of  Retailing. 

To  the  University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  as 
instructors  in  office  administration;  Kathleen 
Drummond,  recently  a  post-exchange  officer  in 
the  Marine  Corps  Womens  Reserve;  and  Doris 
Nickel,  formerly  of  Charleston  (Illinois) 


Howard  A.  Zacur 
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High  School.  .  .  .  Oklahoma  appointments: 
Frank  Ross,  to  commerce  professorship  at  Pan¬ 
handle  A.  &  M.  College,  Goodwell ;  Clarence 
ScHERLER,  to  instructorship  at  Cameron  Junior 
College,  Lawton;  Frances  Lauderdale,  former 
M  arine  Lieutenant,  to  assistant  professorship 

in  commerce  at  Central  State  College,  Ed¬ 

mond. 

Ralph  Masteller,  Air  Corps  captain  and 
formerly  director  of  business  education  at  Tempe 
(Arizona)  State  College,  to  the  staff  of  Dr. 

Sam  VVanous  at  the 
University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  to  take 
over  a  responsibility 

unique  in  teacher  train¬ 

ing.  Mr.  Masteller  will 
teach  skill  subjects  in 
the  School  of  Business 
Administration  and 
methods  courses  in  the 
School  of  Education  at 
the  University.  At  the 
same  time,  as  depart- 

Ralph  Masteller  ment  head  of  two  L<»s 
.Angeles  high  schools,  he 
will  teach  demonstration  classes  and  supervise 
the  practice  teaching  of  the  students  he  trains  in 
his  University  methods  courses.  Thus,  he  gives 
teachers-to-be  their  skill,  tells  them  how  to  teach 
the  skill,  shows  them  how  to  teach  the  skill,  and 
coaches  them  as  they  teach  it! 

CITY  •  Margaret  Casey  is  new  director 
of  commercial  education  for  the  Pawtucket 
(Rhode  Island)  public  schools.  .  .  .  David 
Sell,  until  recently  a  business  teacher  in  Lin¬ 
coln  (Nebraska)  High  School,  to  post  of  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  of  Lincoln  schools,  in 
charge  of  business  affairs.  .  .  .  Raymond  W. 
Beede,  from  chairman  of  the  Commercial  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Eau  Claire  (Wisconsin)  High 
School,  to  position  of  city  vocational  co-ordina¬ 
tor.  .  .  .  Earl  Tealey,  until  recently  an  Army 
captain  and  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Eau 
Claire  High  School,  to  the  chairmanship  vacat¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Beede’s  promotion. 

ABROAD  •  George  I.  Strain,  faculty 
member  of  the  Peirce  School,  in  Philadelphia,  has 
arrived  in  Seoul,  Korea,  where  he  will  teach 
typing  and  bookkeeping  at  the  central  school  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  XXIV  Army  Corps.  .  .  .  Newest 
addition  to  the  staff  of  the  Kokura  Area  G.  1. 
College,  located  on  the  island  of  Kyushu,  Japan, 
is  Ruth  Lee,  Indiana  business  teacher  who 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  Naval  Training  School  during  the  war. 
Miss  Lee  is  teaching  accounting,  business  law, 
and  business  management. 


The  Army-conducted  tours  of  scenic  and  his¬ 
torical  spots  in  Japan  —  Tokyo,  Nagoya,  the 
Imperial  Palace  at  Kyoto,  and  so  on — have  been 
shared  by  two  other  stateside  business  educa¬ 
tors:  Misses  Nellie  Mason  and  Blanche  La- 
V'^icTORY.  Miss  Mason,  graduate  of  Teachers 
College  at  Columbia  University,  is  teaching 
typing,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping  at  Johnson 
Field,  the  “West  Point  of  Japan”  before  the 
war.  Miss  LaVictory  is  teaching  at  the  Array 
school  at  Kokura,  or  Kyushu  Island,  not  far 
from  Nagasaki,  and  reports  that  “Japan  is 
wonderful.  I’m  enjoying  living  in  a  Japanese 
home.” 


ORGANIZATION  •  New  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Junior 


Jesse  P.  Bogue 


Colleges  is  Jesse  P. 
Bogue,  who  has  been 
active  in  the  junior-col¬ 
lege  movement  for  over 
twenty  years.  Most  re¬ 
cently  president  of  the 
Green  Mountain  (Ver¬ 
mont)  Junior  College, 
Mr.  Bogue  was  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the 
American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges  and  of 
the  New  England 
Junior  College  Council. 

Philosophy  of  the  new 


secretary:  “The  junior  college  is  the  answer  for 


the  training  of  a  very  large  group  of  people. 


especially  for  the  semi-  professional  occupations." 


BEREAVEMENT  •  Mary  Ann 
Hooper,  w^ho  retired  from  the  faculty  of  Rider 
College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  after  forty-four 
years  of  service  to  the  school,  passed  away  on 
February  12.  Miss  Hooper,  an  outstanding 
shorthand  teacher  (one  of  her  best-known  stu¬ 
dents  is  Charles  L.  Swem),  devoted  her  entire 
professional  life  to  the  College. 

“Miss  Hooper  joined  our  faculty  in  October, 
1899,”  w^rites  J.  Goodner  Gill,  vice-president  of 
Rider  College.  “At  the  time  she  retired  four 
years  ago,  she  w'as  our  oldest  teticher  in  years 
and  service.  She  w'as  an  outstanding  character 
and  a  great  teacher  of  shorthand.” 


BEREAVEMENT  •  Business  education 
lost  one  of  its  outstanding  figures  w’ith  the 
passing  of  John  IL  Seeley,  aged  seventy-six, 
president  of  Scranton-Lackaw’anna  College, 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  His  death  took  place 
at  his  home,  February  8,  after  a  short  illness. 
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Mr.  Seeley,  active  in  his  work  up  to  the 
last,  held  the  unique  distinction  of  serving  sixty 
years  in  the  classroom.  He  began  his  teaching 
career  at  the  age  of  sixteen  in  rural  schools 
of  his  home  state.  Since  1902  he  had  been  head 
of  Scranton-Lackawanna  College,  which  he  built 
into  one  of  the  great  business  schools  of  America. 

Summer  School 
Directory 

(A  Supplement  to  this  Directory  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  May.) 

ALABAMA 

Statk  I'kacmers  C'oi.i.ege,  Jacksonville.  June  1- 
August  12.  Houston  Cole,  President;  Lucille 
Branscomb,  Department  Head. 

State  Teachers  College,  Livingston.  I  wo  terms: 
June  5-July  12;  July  13-August  20.  Dr.  H.  D. 
Nelson,  Director;  Lucille  Knight,  Department 
Head. 

ARKANSAS 

Henderson  State  Teachers  C()i.le(;e,  Arkadelphia. 
Three  terms:  June  2- July  5;  July  7-.August  9; 
June  2-August  2.  Dr.  D.  D.  McBricn,  Director. 

CALIFORNIA 

Armstrong  College,  Berkeley.  July  1 -.August  9. 

J.  Evan  Armstrong,  Director. 

Fresno  State  College,  Fresno,  Two  terms:  June 
16-July  25;  July  14-August  22.  Mitchell  P. 
Briggs,  Director;  V.  E.  Storli,  Department  Head. 
San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose.  Two  terms 
June  30-August  8;  June  30-September  5.  T.  W, 
MacQuarrie,  President;  Dr.  E.  \V.  Atkinson, 
Department  Head. 

University  of  Southern  California,  L)s  Angeles. 
Two  terms:  June  23-August  2;  August  4- August 
30.  John  D.  Cooke,  Director;  Earl  Ci.  Blackstcne, 
Department  Head. 

COLORADO 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  Cireeley. 
Three  terms:  June  9-June  20;  June  21-August 
15;  August  18-August  29.  Dr.  G.  W.  Frasier, 
President;  Dr.  A.  O.  Colvin,  Department  Head. 
University  of  Coi.orado,  Boulder.  Two  terms: 
June  12-July  17;  July  19-August  23.  Dr.  E.  H. 
Wilson,  Director;  Helen  B.  Borland,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

University'  of  Denver,  Denver.  Two  terms:  June 
16-July  18;  July  21-August  22.  Dr.  Cecil 
Puckett,  Director  and  Department  Head. 
Western  State  College  of  Colorado,  Cmnnison. 
Two  terms:  June  9-June  20;  June  23-August  8. 
C.  C,  Casey,  President;  Dr.  Peter  Mickelson, 
Department  Head. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington. 
June  30-.August  9.  Dr.  Roy  J.  Dcfarrari,  Direc¬ 
tor;  Dr.  Paul  J.  FitzPatrick,  Department  Head. 


FLORIDA 

Stetson  Univers,ity,  DeLand.  June  16- August  22. 
Jenny  Lou  Smith,  Director;  Edward  C.  Furlong, 
Jr.,  Department  Head. 

GEORGIA 

CiEORGiA  State  College  for  Wo.men,  Milledge- 
ville.  Two  terms:  June  17-July  22;  July  22- 
.August  29.  Dr.  Hoy  Taylor,  Director;  Dr. 
Donald  C.  Fuller,  Department  Head. 

IDAHO 

University  ok  Idaho,  Moscow.  Two  terms:  June 
12-JuIy  23;  June  12-August  13.  Dean  J.  Frede¬ 
rick  Weltzin,  Director;  Dean  Ralph  H.  Farmer, 
Department  Head. 

ILLINOIS 

DePaul  University,  Chicago.  June  13-August  6. 

l.oretto  R.  Hoyt,  Director  and  Department  Head. 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College, 
Charleston.  June  9-August  1.  Dean  H.  F.  Hel¬ 
ler,  Director;  Dr.  James  M.  Thompson,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

CjRegg  College,  Chicago.  July  7- August  15.  Paul 
M.  Pair,  Director;  W.  W.  Lewis,  Department 
Head. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston.  Three 
terms:  June  23-August  2;  August  4- August  23; 
June  23-August  23.  Dr.  E.  T.  MeSvvain,  Direc¬ 
tor;  Dr.  A.  C.  Fries,  Department  Head. 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  Two  terms:  June 
21-JuIy  25;  July  28-August  30.  Carl  Huth,  Di¬ 
rector;  Dr.  .^nn  Brewington,  Department  Head. 
University  ok  Illinois,  Urbana.  Two  terms;  June 
9-August  2;  August  4-September  27.  Robert 
Bell  Brow  ne,  Director ;  H.  T.  Scovill,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Ma¬ 
comb.  Two  terms:  June  9-July  18;  July  18- 
August  22.  Dr.  Frank  Beu,  President;  Dr.  Clyde 
Beighey,  Department  Head. 

INDIANA 

Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie.  Two 
terms:  June  9-July  11;  July  14-August  15.  Dr. 
John  R.  Emens,  Director;  Dr.  M.  E.  Stude- 
baker.  Department  Head. 

Butler  University',  Indianapolis.  Three  terms; 
June  16-August  8;  June  16-August  29;  August 
11-August  29.  (ieorge  F.  Leonard,  Director; 
Marguerite  Lamar,  Department  Head. 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 
Two  terms:  June  16-July  18;  July  21-August  22. 
Dr.  R.  N.  Tirey,  President;  George  J.  Eberhart, 
Acting  Department  Head. 

Indiana  University',  Bloomington.  June  18-August 
15.  H.  B.  Allman,  Director;  Dr.  Elvin  S.  Eyster, 
Department  Head. 

Manchester  College,  North  Manchester.  Two 
terms:  June  9-July  11;  July  14-August  15.  Carl 
W.  Hall,  Director;  W.  J.  Abell,  Department 
Head. 

IOWA 

Iow'a  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls.  June 
4-August  22.  Dr.  M.  J.  Nelson,  Director ;  Dr. 
Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  Department  Head. 
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State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  Two  terms: 
June  11-August  6;  August  7-August  27.  E.  J. 
McGrath,  Director;  C.  A.  Phillips,  Department 
Head. 

KANSAS 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College,  Hays.  June 
2-August  1.  Dr.  E.  R.  McCartney,  Director; 
Dr.  Leonard  W.  Thompson,  Department  Head. 
Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan.  June  10- 
August  11.  A.  L.  Pugsley,  Director. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia.  June 
2-July  31.  David  L.  McFarlane,  President;  E. 
C.  McGill,  Department  Head. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg.  June 
2- August  1.  Rees  H.  Hughes,  President;  W.  S. 
Lyerla,  Department  Head. 

KENTUCKY 

Bowling  Green  College  of  Com.vierce,  Bowling 
Green.  Two  terms:  June  9-July  12;  July  14- 
August  16.  J.  Murray  Hill,  President. 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College, 
Richmond.  Two  terms:  June  9-July  15;  July  17- 
August  23.  W.  J.  Moore,  Director  and  Depart- 
■  ment  Head. 

Murray  State  Teachers  College,  Murray.  Two 
terms:  June  2-July  9;  July  10- August  16.  Fred 
M.  Gingles,  Director  and  Department  Head. 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  Two  terms: 
June  16-July  19;  July  21-August  23.  Maurice 
F.  Seqy,  Director;  Dr.  A.  J.  Lawrence,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  State  University,  University.  June  6- 
August  9.  Dr.  E.  B.  Robert,  Director;  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  M.  Norton,  Department  Head. 
Northwestern  State  College,  Natchitoches.  June 
9-August  8.  Dr.  Joe  Farrar,  Director;  N.  B. 
Morrison,  Department  Head. 

Southeastern  Louisiana  College,  Hammond. 
Two  terms:  May  27-July  5;  July  7-August  16. 
Luther  Dyson,  Director;  R.  Norval  Garrett,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

MAINE 

University  of  Maine,  Orono.  June  30-August  8. 
Glenn  Kendall,  Director;  Dr.  Herbert  Freeman, 
Department  Head. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  University,  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Two  terms:  May  27-July  5;  July  7-August 
16.  Atlee  L.  Percj',  Director. 

MICHIGAN 

Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids.  Two  terms:  May 
19-  June  30;  June  30-August  8.  K.  G.  Merrill, 
Director. 

Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing.  Two 
terms:  June  17-July  26;  July  26-August  29. 
Robert  S.  Linton,  Director;  Edward  A.  Gee,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti.  Two 
terms:  June  23-August  1  ;  June  23-August  22. 
John  M.  Munson,  President;  J.  C.  Springman, 
Department  Head. 

Western  Michigan  College  of  Education,  Kala¬ 


mazoo.  July  1-August  9.  Dr.  Elmer  Wilds,  Di¬ 
rector;  George  Kirby,  Department  Head. 

MINNESOTA 

State  Teachers  College,  St.  Cloud.  Two  terms: 
June  9-July  18;  July  21-August  23.  D.  S.  Brain- 
erd.  President;  Arnold  E.  Schneider,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  Two 
terms:  June  17-July  25;  July  28-August  29. 
Thomas  A.  H.  Teeter,  Director ;  Ernestine  Don¬ 
aldson,  Department  Head. 

MISSOURI 

Central  Missouri  State  College,  Warrensburg.  ; 
May  26-August  1.  George  W.  Diemer,  Presi-  j 
dent;  Dr.  Lucas  Sterne,  Department  Head. 
Northeast  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville. 
May  26-August  1.  Dr.  Walter  H.  Ryle,  Presi-  i 
dent;  Dr.  Paul  O.  Selby,  Department  Head. 
Northwest  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  ! 
Maryville.  June  3-August  8.  Dr.  J.  V.  Jones,  | 
President;  Dr.  Viola  DuFrain,  Department 
Head. 

St.  Louis  Universitv',  St.  Louis.  June  9-August  16.  ' 

Rev'.  Paul  C.  Reinert,  S.  J.,  Director;  Walter  F. 
Ciast,  Department  Head. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  Two  terms: 
June  9-August  1;  June  9-August  29.  Dr.  L.  G. 
Townsend,  Director;  Merea  Williams,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

MONTANA  1 

Universitv'  of  Montana,  Missoula.  June  16- 
August  22.  Dr.  James  W.  Maucker,  Director; 
Mrs.  Brenda  F.  Wilson,  Department  Head. 

NEBRASKA 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Chadron.  i 

June  2-August  1.  Dr.  Wiley  G.  Brooks,  Direc¬ 
tor;  Maude  Ummel,  Department  Head.  | 

State  Teachers  College,  Kearney.  Two  terms: 
June  2-August  1 ;  August  2-AugU8t  16.  Herbert  | 
L.  Cushing,  President.  s 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  Two  terms: 
June  16-July  23;  June  16-AugU8t  8.  Dean  R.  D. 
Moritz,  Director;  Luvicy  M.  Hill,  Department 
Head. 

University  of  Omaha,  Omaha.  Three  terms:  June 
2-July  5;  July  7-August  9;  August  11-August 
30.  E.  M.  Hosman,  Director ;  W.  H.  Waite,  | 

Department  Head. 

NEVADA 

I’niversity  of  Nevada,  Reno.  Two  terms:  June 
11-July  18;  July  21-August  29.  Harold  E. 
.Brown,  Director;  Mrs.  Muriel  Gamble,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

NEW  JERSEY  [ 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Jersey  City,  I 
July  1-August  31.  F.  A.  Irwin,  President;  Dr. 

E.  White,  Department  Head. 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair. 
Two  terms:  June  16- August  14;  July  1- August 
14.  Dr.  Harry  A.  Sprague,  Director;  Horace 
J.  Sheppard,  Department  Head. 

NEW  MEXICO  ] 

New  Mexico  Highlands  University’,  Las  Vegas.  I 
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Three  terms:  June  2-JuIy  12;  July  12*August 
15;  June  2-August  15.  Dr.  E.  Dana  Gibson, 
Director  and  Department  Head. 

New  Mexico  State  I'eachers  College,  Silver  C'ity. 
Tvso  terms;  June  2-July  25;  July  28-September 
1.  Dr.  H.  W.  James,  President;  W.  J.  Lincoln, 
Department  Head. 

NEW  YORK 

Chautauqua  Summer  Schools,  Chautauqua.  July 
7*August  15.  Dr.  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  Director; 
Alfred  H.  Quinette,  Department  Head. 

College  of  St.  Rose,  Albany.  July  2- August  8. 
Sister  M.  Petronilla,  Director ;  Sister  Genevieve 
Ixiuise,  Department  Head. 

Columbia  University  (I'eachers  College),  New 
York.  July  7-August  15.  Dr.  Harry  Morgan 
Ayres,  Director;  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

Hartwick  College,  Oneonta.  Two  terms:  June 
16-July  28;  July  28-September  6.  Dean  Klinger, 
Director;  L.  C.  Underwood,  Acting  Department 
Head. 

Hunter  College,  New  York.  July  14-August  22. 
A.  Broderick  Cohen,  Director;  James  R.  Mee¬ 
han,  Department  Head. 

Nazareth  College,  Rochester.  July  3-August  14. 
Sister  Rose  Angela,  Director;  Elizabeth  Fake, 
Department  Head. 

New  York  State  College,  Albany.  June  30- 
August  13.  Dr.  Milton  G.  Nelson,  Director; 
George  M.  York,  Department  Head. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse.  Two  terms:  July 
7-August  16;  August  8-August  23.  Dr.  Ernest 
Reed,  Director;  Dr.  O.  Richard  Wessels,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Greenville. 
Two  terms:  June  5-July  11;  July  14-August  22. 
Dr.  R.  J.  Slay,  Director;  Dr.  E.  R.  Browning, 
Department  Head. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

University  of  North  Dakota,  University.  June 
16-August  8.  J.  V.  Breitwieser,  Director;  Alice 
G.  Richardson,  Department  Head. 

OHIO 

Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling  Green. 
June  16-August  8.  H.  Litherland,  Director;  Dr. 
E.  G.  Knepper,  Department  Head. 

Capital  University,  Columbus.  June  16-July  25. 
Earl  Metz,  Director;  Dr.  Harm  Harms,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

Cleveland  City  College,  Cleveland.  June  23- 
August  1.  Herber  C.  Hunsaker,  Director;  Hes¬ 
ter  Nixon,  Department  Head. 

Kent  State  University,  Kent.  Two  terms:  June 
16-July  26;  July  28-August  30.  Fren  Musselman, 
Dean. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.  Two  terms: 
June  17-July  23;  July  24-August  29.  D.  H. 
Eikenberry,  Director;  Dr.  J.  Marshall  Hanna, 
Department  Head. 

A^ilmincton  College,  Wilmington.  Two  terms: 
June  9-July  11;  July  14-August  15.  Sarah  F. 


Summer  Session  in  Oregon  means  more  than  books 
and  blackboards!  It  means  new  interests  ...  new 
outlooks  . . .  new  paths  where  Adventure  beckons  1 
When  Oregon’s  your  classroom,  your  extracurri¬ 
cular  activities  include  everything  from  fishing  to 
picture-taking,  with  mountain-climbing  and  clam¬ 
digging  as  you  go.  And  your  only  prerequisite  is 
the  desire  to  broaden  your  horizons. 

Study  with  outstanding  authorities  in  their 
fields  ...  in  the  cool  comfort  of  an  air-conditioned 
Oregon  Summer! 

EASTERN  OREGON  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
La  Grande— opens  June  1 1 
SOUTHERN  OREGON  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
Ashland — opens  June  1 1 
OREGON  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
Monmouth— opens  June  1 1 
PORTLAND  SUMMER  SESSION 
Portland — opens  June  16 

Special  classes  of  instruction  are  available  for 
teachers  of  handicapped  children. 

Send  for  a  catalog  describing  in  full  the  session 
in  which  you  are  interested. 

For  further  information  or  catalog  write 
Director  of  Summer  Sessiont 

OREGON  STATE  SYSTEM 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Room  207P,  220  S.  W.  Alder  Street 
Portend  4,  Oregon 
Authorized  by  Oregon  State  Board  of  Higher  Education 


The  Northeast  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College 
at 

Kirksville 

Announces  the  Introduction  of 
Graduate  Courses  in  Music,  History, 
Education,  and 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
Students  may  earn  ten  semester  hours 
of  credit  toward  this  degree  (thirty 
hours’  required)  in  the  summer  session. 
May  26  to  August  1,  1947 
For  additional  information,  address 
President  Walter  H.  Ryle 
Northeast  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College 
Kirksville,  Missouri 

Member  Missouri  Educational  Conference, 
National  Association  of  Business  Teacher- 
Training  Associations,  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges 
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Castle,  Director;  Evalyn  Hibner,  Department 
Head. 

WiTTENBFRG  COLLEGE,  Springfield.  Three  terms: 
June  16-July  19;  July  21-August  25;  August  25- 
September  6.  W.  C.  Nystrom,  Director;  Ran¬ 
dall  Miller  Kline,  Department  Head. 

OKLAHOMA 

Central  State  'College,  Edmond.  Two  terms: 
May  26-July  24;  July  25- August  14.  Dr.  R.  R. 
Robinson,  Director;  iM.  L.  Hast,  Department 
Head. 

Northeasters  Teachers  College,  Tahlequah. 
Two  terms:  May  26-July  20;  July  25-August 
20.  Noble  Bryan,  Registrar;  E.  H.  Haworth, 
Director. 

Southeastern  Teachers  College,  Durant.  May 
25-July  25.  Dr.  A.  E.  Shearer,  Director;  Pryor 
Carson,  Department  Head. 

Southwestern  Institute  of  Technol(x;y,  VV’eath- 
erford.  Two  terms:  May  26-July  25;  July  25- 
August  14.  A.  M.  Keeth,  Director;  A.  C.  Gutfy, 
Department  Head. 

CsiVERsm’  OF  Oklahoma,  Norman.  June  3-July 
31.  Dean  A.  E.  Joyal,  Director. 

ORECJON 

Oregon  Statk  College,  Corvallis.  Two  terms: 
June  17-July  25;  July  26-August  29.  M.  El- 
wood  Smith,  Director;  Dr.  C.  Theodore,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  June  H-.August 
29.  Dan  E.  Clark,  Director;  Dean  \  ictor  P.  Mor¬ 
ris,  Department  Head. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh.  June  30-August 
8.  Rev.  George  A.  Harcar,  C.S.Sp.,  Director; 
Wilverda  Hodel,  Department  Head. 

CJrove  City  College,  Grove  City.  June  16-August 
15.  Dr.  W.  C.  Ketler,  Director. 

Marywood  College,  Scranton.  June  28-August  6. 
Sister  M.  Cuthbert,  Director;  Sister  M.  Ana- 
caria.  Department  Head. 

.Mercyhurst  College,  Erie.  June  24-August  2. 
Mother  M.  Borgia,  Director;  Sister  Mary  Esther, 
Department  Head. 

Shippensburg  State  Teachers  College,  Shippens- 
burg.  Three  terms:  June  2-June  20;  June  23- 
August  1 ;  August  4-August  22.  Dr.  Levi  Gil¬ 
bert,  Director;  Dr.  Etta  C.  Skene,  Department 
Head. 

State  Teachers  College,  Indiana.  Two  terms: 
June  2-July  12;  July  14-August  23.  G.  G.  Hill, 
Director. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  Two  terms: 
June  30-August  8;  August  11-September  19.  John 
Rhoads,  Director;  Frances  B.  Bowers,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  June 
30-August  9.  W.  L.  Einolf,  Director  and  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh.  June  13- 
July  25.  Dr.  D.  I).  Lessenberry,  Department  Head. 

Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington.  Two 


terms:  June  23-August  1;  August  4-.\ugust  22. 
Dr.  John  Greighton,  Director;  Robert  F.  (ial- 
breath,  Jr.,  Department  Head. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

WiNTHROP  College,  Rock  Hill.  June  11-August  2. 
Dr.  Herman  Frick,  Director;  Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Noel,  Department  Head. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Black  Hills  State  Teachers  College,  Spearfish. 
I'wo  terms:  June  2-July  11;  July  14-August  15. 
Dr.  Russell  E.  Jonas,  President;  Evelyn  Elliott, 
Department  Head. 

Northern  State  Teachers  College,  Aberdeen. 
Two  terms:  June  9-July  11;  July  13-August  15. 
Dean  E.  A.  Bixler,  Director;  R.  G.  Dahl,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

Southern  State  Normal  School,  Springfield.  Two 
terms:  June  2-July  11;  July  14-.^ugust  15.  J. 
H.  Kramer,  President;  Earl  F.  Wilson,  Depari- 
ment  Head. 

TENNESSEE 

State  Teachers  College,  .Murfreesboro.  Two 
terms:  June  9- July  19;  July  21-August  30.  N. 
C.  Beasley,  Dean. 

I'ennessee  Polytechnic  Institute,  Cookeville. 
Two  terms:  June  2-July  12;  July  14-August  22. 
Everett  Derryberry,  President;  Louis  Johnson, 
Jr.,  Department  Head. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville.  Two  terms: 
June  16-July  23;  July  24-August  29.  Dean  John 
A.  Thackston,  Director;  Dr.  Benjamin  R. 
Haynes,  Department  Head. 

TEXAS 

East  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Commerce. 
Two  terms:  June  3-July  12;  July  14-.'\ugust  23. 
Dr.  Frank  Young,  Director;  Elton  D.  Johnson, 
Department  Head. 

John  Tarleton  Agricultural  College,  Stephen- 
ville.  Two  terms:  June  2-July  12;  July  14- 

.A^ugust  23.  E.  J.  Howell,  Director;  Z.  C.  Edgar, 
Department  Head. 

Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College,  Hunts¬ 
ville.  I'wo  terms:  June  2-July  12;  July  14- 

August  22.  Dr.  Harmon  Lowman,  President;  J. 
Roy  Wells,  Department  Head. 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas.  Two 
terms;  June  3-July  17;  July  17- August  27.  Dr. 
('laude  A.  Nichols,  Director;  Mrs.  Virginia 
Baker  Long,  Department  Head. 

Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  San 
Marcos.  Two  terms:  June  2-July  12;  July  14- 
August  22.  J.  G.  Flowers,  President;  Dr.  A. 
W.  Musgrave,  Department  Head. 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State  Teachers  College, 

Nacogdoches.  Two  terms:  June  5-July  15;  July 
16-.August  26.  Thomas  E.  Ferguson,  Director; 
Dr.  R.  S.  Cornish,  Department  Head. 

Sul  Ross  State  Teachers  College,  Alpine.  Two 
terms:  June  2-July  11;  July  14-August  21.  Dean 
T.  H.  Etheridge,  Director;  J.  L.  Kerby,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Industries,  Kings¬ 
ville.  Two  terms;  June  2-July  13;  July  15- 
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August  25.  Dr,  E.  N.  Jones,  Directckr;  j.  C. 
Manning,  Department  Head. 

Texas  rECHNOMtoiCAi,  Com.ege,  Lubbock.  June  4- 
July  12.  Dr.  Ernest  Wallace,  Director;  Mrs. 
Etbel  K.  Terrell,  Department  Head. 

L'NlVERSl'n"  OF  Houston,  Houston.  Two  terms; 
June  2-July  12;  July  14-August  23.  Dr.  Ike  H. 
Harrison,  Director  and  Department  Head. 
West  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Canyon. 
June  10-August  17.  J.  A.  Hill,  President;  Dr. 
I.ee  Johnson,  Department  Head. 

UTAH 

Bricha.vi  Young  Lniversity,  Provo.  Two  terms; 
June  9-July  18;  July  2TAugust  22.  bA’an  M, 
Croft,  l3epartment  Head. 

Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  Logan.  Two 
terms;  June  11-July  19;  July  28-August  30. 
M.  R.  Merrill,  Director;  Mark  Neuberger,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

VIRGINIA 

Madison  State  College,  Harrisonburg.  Two 
terms;  June  16-July  19;  July  19- August  22. 
Percy  VV^arren,  Director;  Dr.  S.  J.  Turille,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

Mary  Washington  College  of  the  University 
OF  V'irginia,  Fredericksburg.  June  16-August  9. 
Dr.  Edward  Alvey,  Jr,,  Director;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Dodd,  Department  Head. 

Radford  College,  Radford.  Two  terms;  June  16- 


July  19;  July  19-.'\ugust  23.  Dr.  D.  W.  Peters, 
President;  R.  J.  Young,  Department  Head. 

State  Teachers  College,  Farmville.  I'wo  terms; 
June  16-July  19;  July  21-.\ugust  23.  Dr.  Dab¬ 
ney  S.  Lancaster,  Director;  M,  L.  Landrum,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

University  ok  V’irginia,  Charlottesville.  June  30- 
August  23.  Lewis  M.  Hammond,  Director. 

WASHINGTON 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  June  23- 
.^ugust  22.  Eric  L.  Harr,  Director;  l^ean  How¬ 
ard  H.  Preston,  Department  Head. 

WISCONSIN 

State  Teachers  C'ollege,  Whitewater.  June  16- 
July  25.  A.  1.  Winther,  Director;  Paul  A.  Carl¬ 
son,  Department  Head. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  June  20- 
August  15.  John  Guy  Fowlkes,  Director;  Dr. 
R.  J.  Hosier,  Department  Head, 

WYOMING 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie.  Two  terms; 
June  9-August  16;  June  23-July  25.  Dean  O.  C. 
Schwiering,  Director;  Dr.  Blair  F.  Mayne,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

CANADA 

University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta.  July 
3-.\ugust  12.  H.  E.  Smith,  Director. 


r  ^ 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 

10/17  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  COLLEGE 

.More  than  450  courses  of  gradnate  and 
undergraduate  level  included  in  total 
program. 

Specialized  and  professional  courses  in 
teaching  of  shorthand  ami  typing,  re¬ 
search  in  business  education,  tests  and 
measurements,  visual  education,  and  in 
such  subject  matter  fields  as  typing, 
shorthand,  accounting,  business  law,  re¬ 
tailing,  English  in  business  practice,  and 
economic  geography. 

for  further  information  address: 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
Room  107  Burrowes  Building 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College 

State  College  .Pennsylvania 


Dates  of 
the  Sessions 

Inter-Session 
June  10  to  June  27 

Main  Summer  Session 
June  30  to  August  9 

Post-Sessions 
August  1 1  to  August  30 
August  1 1  to 
September  20 

Business  Education 
Conference 

July  28  and  29 
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IN  THE  HAND 


— Easier  to  use  because  it’s  made  to  fit  the  hand!  The  Rush-FybRglass-Eraser  rates 
an  "A”  with  teachers  and  students  alike,  because  it  has  all  these  ^reat  advantages; 

Brushes  away  typing  errors  with  only  a  feather  touch! 

No  shield  required  to  protect  carbon  copies. 

The  residue  —  unlike  ordinary  erasers  —  does  not  Gum  Up  the  typewriter 
mechanism. 

Used  with  precision  —  FybRglass  is  only  the  width  of  a  single  letter. 

Guaranteed  user  satisfaction,  or  the  purchase  price  will  be  refunded! 


Reloads  with  FybRglass 
REFILLS  in  15  seconds! 

To  request  more  information,  you  may 
3 


THE  ERASER  CO..  INC. 

Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 

wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  page  496. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Rush-FybRglass-Eraser  50c 

REFILLS  (Pkg.  of  2  Refills)  25c 


See  your  stationer  first.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  send 
us  his  name  with  your  order. 


Book  Review 

i  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
YEARS  AHEAD.  Vocational  Division  Bul- 
I  letin  No.  234,  General  Series  No.  7.  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C., 
1945.  325  pages,  paper  bound;  50  cents. 

V ocational  Education  in  the  Years  Ahead  is  a 
frank,  optimistic  report  of  a  committee  ap- 
I  pointed  in  1944  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
w  sioner  of  Education  to  study  the  problems  of 
vocational  education.  It  deals  almost  exclusively 
with  vocational  education  on  less-than-collegiate 
levels. 

While  the  promiseful  title  leads  you  to  expect 
only  crystal  gazing  for  the  future,  you  will  find 
that  the  report  might  well  have  been  entitled, 
“The  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  Vocational 
Education,”  because  it  does  deal — and  ade¬ 
quately,  too — with  each  aspect.  'I'he  Past,  for 
example,  is  a  factual  but  nevertheless  prideful 
review  of  the  contribution  made  by  vocational 
education  in  the  critical  war  years.  The  Present 
(  is  a  review  of  current  practices,  factual  but  less 
y  prideful.  The  Future — but  we  are  getting  ahead 
of  our  story. 

Vocational  Education  in  the  Years  Ahead  is 
divided  into  two  parts:  first,  a  review  of  the 
growth  in  size  and  in  responsibilities  of  voca¬ 
tional  education;  and  second,  a  forecast  for  each 
of  the  five  vocational  areas  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  particularly  interested  —  busi- 
I  ness,  agriculture,  homemaking,  industry,  and 
^  guidance.  So,  this  committee  report  makes  a 
fairly  thorough,  untextbookish  textbook  on  vo¬ 
cational  education. 

No  Return  to  "Normalcy'* 

The  first  part  of  the  report — the  general  con¬ 
siderations — paints  a  historical  and  philosophical 
backdrop  for  the  forecasting,  or  “postwar  plan¬ 
ning.” 

The  tremendous  responsibility  of  vocational 
education  in  the  orientation  and  retraining  of 
returned  servicemen  and  displaced  war  workers 
is  recognized  and  accepted.  This  is  a  problem  ^^f 
f  “training  for  mobilization — in  reverse,”  the  com- 
l  mittee  explains,  and  the  problem  includes  the 
I  readjustment  of  the  occupational  groups  that 
I  have  been  thrown  out  of  balance  (and  employ¬ 
ment)  by  the  war  and  its  end. 

How  should  we  approach  the  problem? 

Vocational  education  in  the  United  States  should 
reflect  the  activities  of  the  American  people,  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  development  of 


the  country,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
struggle  of  the  American  people  to  secure  economic 
well-being. 

Where  are  we  heading? 

...  in  thinking  of  vocational  education  programs 
of  the  future,  any  concept  of  “returning”  to  some 
fictional  “normal”  pattern  of  peacetime  conditions 
is  decidedly  unrealistic. 

So,  the  committee  advises,  we  must  look 
about  us  to  see  where  we  are  going;  we  must 
not  look  back  to  see  how  to  return  to  where 
we  were  before  the  war. 

Very  well,  whafbught  to  be  the  characteristics 
of  a  full-scale,  long-range,  vocational-education 
program?  On  the  basis  of  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  effects  of  the  war  on  vocational  training 
and  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  occupational 
distribution  of  workers,  the  committee  suggests 
that  such  a  program  must  provide  opportunities 
for: 

□  Equipping  in-school  youth  to  enter  oe- 
cupations  in  which  they  have  interest. 

□  Training,  in  suitable  local  or  regional 
schools,  for  a  much  greater  number 
and  much  wider  variety  of  occupations. 

O  Work  experience. 

O  In-service  training. 

□  Adult  extension  training. 

□  Adequate  guidance  services. 

'  D  Effective  family  living. 

Re-examine  that  list  of  opportunities.  “No  re¬ 
turn  to  normalcy”  is  a  decided  understatement! 

But  the  committee  feels  confident  that  such 
an  ambitious  program  for  vocational  education  is 
entirely  possible — and  takes  200  pages  to  explain 
how  it  may  be  done  in  each  of  the  principal 
areas  of  Federal  interest  in  vocational  education. 

Business  Education 

So  now  let’s  dig  into  Chapter  V,  “Business 
Education,”  to  see  how'  business  educators  must 
modify  their  programs  in  the  years  ahead. 

Business  Education,  in  the  committee  report. 


The  accompanying  re¬ 
view  is  the  contribution 
of  Hook  Review  Editor 
Theodore  Woodward.  Mr. 
Woodward  is  head  of  the 
Business  Education  De¬ 
partment  at  the  George 
Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  (Nashville  4, 
Tennessee).  In  each  issue 
of  the  B.E.W.,  he  has  re¬ 
viewed  a  book  of  import¬ 
ance  to  business  educa¬ 
tors. 


Theodore  Woodward 
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is  limited  to  vocational  business  education,  “that 
phase  of  vocational  education — whether  Feder¬ 
ally  aided  or  not — which  has  for  its  distinctive 
purpose  the  training  of  efficient  workers  for  dis¬ 
tributive  and  office  occupations.” 

The  report  quotes  statistics  (this  chapter  is  a 
gold  mine  of  graphs  and  charts  and  statistical 
tables)  to  prove  that  there  has  been  a  quantita¬ 
tive  growth  in  business  education — as  we  know; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  right  we  are! 
You’ll  applaud  the  statements  about  business 
education  making  a  significant  contribution  to 
general  education ;  and  such  quotations  as,  “no 
other  area  of  formal  training  approaches  it  in 
the  variety  and  extensiveness  of  subject  matter 
and  learning  activities.” 

As  to  the  qualitative  growth  in  business  edu¬ 
cation,  well,  you  won’t  be  so  sure — and  neither 
is  the  committee.  The  perennial  and  still-true 
charge  that  beginning  office  and  distributive 
workers  are  not  competent  is  brought  up  again, 
as  you  would  expect,  because  the  war  focused 
attention  on  this  deficiency. 

The  report  'emphasizes  that  a  competent 
stenographer  cannot  be  trained  “without  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  in  shorthand,  transcription,  sec¬ 
retarial  practice,  and  the  mastery  of  business 
English.” 

Similarly,  lack  of  training  in  specialized  hook- 
keeping,  office-machine  operation,  filing,  and  cler¬ 
ical  practice  contributes  to  the  general  weakness 
in  training  for  office  occupations.  Indeed,  the 
report  goes  on  to  say  that  a  knowledge  of  busi¬ 
ness  economics,  business  law’,  and  business  organ¬ 
ization  is  every  bit  as  essential  as  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  occupational  skills. 

Why  do  these  weaknesses  exist?  I'he  commit- 
,  tee  ascribes  them  to  the  following  reasons. 
(Take  the  measure  of  your  community  on  this 
list!) 

□  Employment  of  individuals  who  have 
not  finished  school. 

D  I.ack  of  suitable  vocational  training 
in  the  schools  attended  by  many. 

□  Limited  occupational  background  of 
many  teachers. 

n  Elementary  nature  of  training  offered 
in  such  subjects  as  typing,  shorthand, 
and  bofikkeeping  (no  really  advanced 
work). 

□  Insufficient  time  allotted  for  develop¬ 
ing  requisite  knowledges  and  skills. 

Merge  these  reasons  and  mull  over  them; 
then  you’ll  be  agreeing  with  the  committee  that 
the  root  of  the  evil  is  this:  Business  Education  is 
plagued  with  too  many  objectives — and  can’t 
settle  down  to  agreeing  on  any  of  them.  This 
lack  of  agreement,  aided  and  abetted  in  too 


many  schools  by  “vacuumized”  teaching,  pro¬ 
duces  a  product  that  falls  short  of  competency. 
Until  business  education  accepts  full-fledged  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  vocational  training,  its  program 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  competent  training. 
That  point  of  view  is  echoed  again  and  again. 

In  the  office  training  phase  of  business  education,  | 
there  is  frequently  no  recognizable  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  kind  of  training  offered  and  the  kinds  of 
jobs  available. 

And  the  following  statement  is  one  that  will 
make  every  one  of  us  squirm — especially  if  we 
read  it  aloud  and  with  every  bit  of  scorn  we  can 
put  into  our  voices:  I  i 

Some  schools  attempt  to  train  for  many  business 
occupations  through  one  body  of  subject  matter, 
with  one  set  of  achievement  standards,  and  with 
one  ^roup  of  students.  In  some  communities,  ele-  ; 
mentary  courses  in  typewritinj^,  shorthand,  book¬ 
keeping,  and  salesmanship,  for  example,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  train  anybody  for  any  business  occupa-  •  * 
tion — when  such  courses  can,  at  best,  be  consid-  ' 
ered  only  prevocational  trainin}^  on  which  special-  I 
ized  courses  may  be  built.  < 

And,  while  we  are  hanging  our  professional  | 
laundry  on  the  public  line,  let’s  go  on  to  note  the  i 
final  clincher  on  this  subject:  ! 

The  teaching  objective  in  such  cases  too  (dtcii  [ 
is  that  of  completinj^  a  textbook  instead  of  pre* 
parin^f  the  students  for  business  occupations  avail-  ; 
able  to  them.  I 

So.  in  the  Future 

From  the  analyses  and  comments  quoted  in 
this  article,  you  can  guess  w’hat  the  committee 
would  like  to  see  occur  in  vocational  education  j 
in  the  years  ahead :  clearly  defined  objectives  'i 
.  .  .  sober  programs  to  attain  those  objectives 
.  .  .  careful  selection  and  guidance  of  students 
.  .  .  qualified  instructors  .  .  .  co-operative,  full¬ 
time  training  .  .  .  adult  training  .  .  .  semiprofes¬ 
sional  business  training  .  .  .  and  adequate  leader¬ 
ship  and  supervision  by  state  and  local  experts,  j 

# 

Vocational  Education  in  the  Years  Ahead  is 
straightforward  reporting.  It  is  informative,  fac¬ 
tual,  systematic,  thorough,  frank — and  yet  it  is 
enthusiastic  and  optimistic,  too.  Its  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  both  wistful  and  practical. 

To  readers  who  are  professionally  minded  and 
wish  an  up-to-date  survey  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  readers  who  wish  to  see  business 
education  in  its  relation  to  other  vocational 
areas.  Vocational  Education  in  the  Years  Ahead 
is  a  fine,  modern  blueprint  for  our  work  in  the 
years  ahead. 

It  just  doesn’t  seem  possible  that  you  can  get  j 
all  that  in  one  book,  does  it?  And  for  just  50 
cents  I  I 
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Professio 


Examinations  with  Human  Interest 


1  HAD  an  idea.  I  tried  it  out  in  the  examina- 
i  tion  that  1  gave  niy  class  in  business  English, 
And  the  idea  clicked  so  thoroughly  that  I  am 
reporting  it  and  suggesting  that  it  might  be 
applicable  in  many  other  business  courses — ad¬ 
vertising,  marketing,  retailing,  and  so  on. 

I 

1  THE  IDEA  •  When  a  business  consultant 
,  takes  on  an  assignment,  he  embarks  on  a  period 
of  preliminary  study  and  orientation  that  leads 
him  to  making  final  recommendations.  He  con- 
I  centrates  on  the  industry  or  enterprise  he  is  ana¬ 
lyzing.  It  becomes  alive,  real  to  him;  and  he 
!  stays  with  it  long  enough  to  solve  its  problems. 

I  But  consider  the  business  consultant’s  son  in 
our  business  English  class.  One  day  he  tries  to 
pull  out  of  the  air — without  a  period  of  prelimi¬ 
nary  study  and  orientation — solutions  for  the 
problems  of  a  dairy;  the  next  day,  a  wholesale 
lumberyard ;  then  an  electric-motor  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  a  bakery,  and  an  insurance  company. 
kt  the  end  of  a  grading  period,  his  examination 
draws  on  all  these  enterprises. 

I  “Wouldn’t  it  be  reasonable  to  suppose,”  I  won- 
>dered,  “that  an  examination  would  have  greater 
value  if  every  question  and  every  problem  con¬ 
cerned  just  one  firm.”  Such  an  examination 
would  parallel  a  real  business  situation ;  and, 
if  it  came  at  the  end  of  an  extensive  unit  on  the 
same  firm,  the  student  would  really  have  an 
j  opportunity  to  use  judgment  and  to  show  what 
'  he  has  learned. 

TESTING  THE  IDEA  •  So  I  experi¬ 
mented  with  that  idea  in  one  of  my  business 
English  units  and  its  terminal  examination.  I 
used  a  fictional  approach  to  induce  each  student 
to  identify  himself  as  assistant  to  the  manager  of 
a  wholesale  grocery  concern.  The  problems  in 
the  examination  were  based  on  the  contacts  the 
“assistant”  would  have  in  the  course  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  day  w'ith  the  owmer  and  bookkeeper. 

The  bookkeeper  was  described  as  “a  man  close 
I  to  fifty,  w’ho  had  been  trying  to  handle  other 
office  work  but  lacked  well-rounded  business 
I  training.  He  considered  his  correspondence 


duties,  not  as  opportunities,  but  as  tasks  the 
‘boss’  had  tried  ‘to  shove  on  to  him.’  ” 

Problem  1.  The  assistant  had,  as  the  first 
problem  in  the  test,  the  job  of  improving  a 
stereotyped  letter  of  recommendation  (quoted  in 
the  examination)  that  had  been  prepared  for  a 
stenographer  who  had  resigned. 

Problem  2.  Another  stenographer  was  needed 
(so  the  story  ran).  The  assistant  was  asked  to 
jot  down  the  qualifications  he  considered  essen 
tial,  and  then  to  compose  a  help-wanted  adver¬ 
tisement  based  on  that  analysis. 

Problem  3.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  can  best  be  disclosed  by  the  introduction 
that  the  student  read  before  beginning  his  third 
test  problem: 

“Later  in  the  morning,  Beckwith,  the  book¬ 
keeper,  sidles  over  to  your  desk  with  the  corrc 
spondence  folder  of  a  customer  whom  he  had 
dunned  six  times  for  a  $63  account  eight  months 
overdue,  ‘Part  of  your  job,’  he  smirks,  ‘so  you 
might  as  w’ell  tell  him  we’ll  sue  if  he  doesn’t 
pay  in  a  week.’  ” 

The  assistant  is  faced  with  the  following 
instructions,  as  his  third  problem: 

“You  study  the  previous  letters  and  wonder 
w  hether  Beckwith  was  sincere  in  his  suggestion. 
It  could  be  his  method  of  testing  you  to  deter¬ 
mine  w'hether  you  can  form  independent  judg¬ 
ment.  You  decide  (or  do  you?)  to  try  a  straight¬ 
forward  but  firm  appeal  without  reference  to 
legal  action.  Remember  that  you  sell  to  retail 
grocers.  W rite  a  letter  of  the  type  you  think  the 
case  requires.  You  may  agree  with  Beckwith 
(even  though,  as  a  student,  you  do  not  knaw' 
exactly  what  was  said  in  the  previous  six  let¬ 
ters).  But  doesn’t  the  fact  of  only  six  duns  in 
eight  months  suggest  a  slipshod  procedure?” 

Other  Problems.  The  other  problems  in  the 
unit  examination  dealt  with  other  business  Eng¬ 
lish  problems  w’e  had  discussed — bottlenecks  in 
the  monthly  routine  work,  methods  of  handling 
a  disgruntled  customer,  and  so  on. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  TEST  •  My  idea 
stood  the  pressure  of  the  experiment.  The  stu¬ 
dents  were  enthusiastic,  and  their  examination 
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replies  were  far  above  the  results  of  other 
classes  I  had  tested  by  more  orthodox  means. 
Why?  The  student,  as  one  explained,  felt  that 
he  was  a  part  of  the  problem  and  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  something  very  personal  for  him  to 
solve. 

There  are  other  things  that  can  be  said  in 


favor  of  this  kind  of  a  test.  It  imparts  knowl- [ 
edge,  even  while  it  tests  knowledge.  It  requires! 
extensive  writing,  true;  but  tlie  very  nature  of: 
business  English  is  writing,  per  se.  J 

And  it  is  much  more  interesting  when  the ! 
teacher  settles  himself  to  correct  the  exam , 
papers! — J.  Howard  Donahue,  Houston,  Texas.  ', 


Bookkeeping — ^April  Awards  Contest 


MILTON  BRIGGS,  Editor 

STIMULATE  STUDENT  INTEREST  • 
Here  is  the  eighth  monthly  contest  in  the  1946- 
1947  series  of  problems  designed  to  stimulate 
interest  in  all  bookkeeping  classes.  An  impartial 
board  of  examiners  in  New  York  City  will 
grade  all  papers  submitted  in  this  contest  and 
will  send  a  two-color  Certificate  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  to  every  student  who  submits  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  paper.  The  Business  Education  World 
will  distribute  cash  prizes  for  the  best  student 
solutions. 

Assign  this  contest  problem  for  classwork, 
homework,  extra  credit,  or  club  activity.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  welcome  the  assignment  as  a  change 
from  textbook  routine.  T'ry  it.  Watch  student 
interest  skyrocket! 

CONTEST  RULES  •  Before  beginning  the 
contest  in  their  classes,  teachers  should  read  the 
following  rules  carefully: 

1.  Awards.  First  prize  in  each  division,  $3; 
second  prize,  $2.  Honorable  Mention,  a  Scho¬ 
lastic  Achievement  Certificate  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing.  Every  satisfactory  solution,  a  two-color 
Certificate  of  Achievement  (pocket  size). 


4.  Fee.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper,  to 

cover  in  part  the  costs  of  examination,  printing, 
and  mailing.  I 

5.  Judges.  Alan  Lloyd,  Milton  Briggs,  Mrs.  1 
Claudia  Garvey. 

CONTENTMENT  CABIN  •  Here  is  a 
new  problem  for  the  April  contest.  (Please  read 
the  following  introductory  paragraphs  to  your 
students :)  ^  ' 

Contentment  Cabin  is  a  gift  shop  conducted  | 
by  Clara  Corbin  in  Concord,  Massachusetts— 
the  home  of  the  famous  Minute  Man  statue. 
M  iss  Corbin  sells  souvenirs,  glassware,  and  sil¬ 
ver  novelties  to  customers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  During  forty  years  of  fair  dealing, 
this  enterprise  has  grown  from  a  Christmas 
parlor  sale  into  a  full-time  cash  and  mail-order 
business.  A  large,  specially  constructed  build- 1 
ing  called  Contentment  Cabin  serves  as  the  sales' 
outlet. 

Assume,  in  this  contest,  that  you  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  keep  the  business  records  for  Content¬ 
ment  Cabin.  Part  of  your  regular  work  is  to 
prepare  a  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  and  a  Bal¬ 
ance  Sheet  at  the  end  of  each  three  months. 

At  the  end  of  March  this  year,  account  bal- 1 


2.  Closing  Date.  May  11,  1947.  Send  solu¬ 
tions  (not  less  than  5)  to  the  B.E.W.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Awards,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York,  postmarked  on  or  before 
May  11. 

3.  Identification.  Send  a  typed  list  in 
duplicate  of  the  names  of  students  whose  papers 
are  submitted.  Place  “A”  after  each  name  to 
be  awarded  a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement, 
“B”  for  a  Senior  Certificate,  and  “C”  for  a 
Superior  Certificate.  (Certificates  must  be  earned 
in  order.)  Have  student’s  name,  name  of 
school,  address  of  school,  and  teacher’s  name  in 
full  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  each 
paper  submitted. 


ances  in  the  General  Ledger  were  as  follows: 


Milton  Rn'iifis,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  K.E. 
W.  in  charfie  of  the  book- 
keepinjf  awards  program, 
has  prepared  the  prob¬ 
lems  ever  since  the  pro- 
liram  beifan  years  and 
years  ajio.  He  is  a  faculty 
member  of  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Massachusetts) 
Hi|{h  School — hence  the 
practicability  of  his  con¬ 
test  materials  for  class¬ 
room  use;  he  uses  them 
himself ! 
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CON  TEN  TM  E  N  T  CA  B I N 
Clara  Corbin,  Proprietor 
TRIAL  BALANCE 

March  31,  1947 


1 

Cash 

4,605.46  11 

2 

Petty  Cash 

3 

Accounts  Receivable 

4 

Reserve  for  Bad  Debts 

1 

105.44 

5  ; 

Merchandise  Inventory  (Dec.  31,  1946) 

10,936.67 

6  ' 

Store  and  Office  Supplies 

342.09 

7 

Prepaid  Insurance 

586.66 

8 

Equipment 

5,321.10 

9 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Equipment 

1,243.50 

10 

Building 

5,500.00 

11 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Building 

2,250.00 

12 

Land 

1,000.00 

13 

Notes  Payable 

5,300.00 

14 

Accounts  Payable 

15 

'Faxes  Payable 

■Bsa 

16 

Clara  Corbin,  Capital 

17,500.00 

17 

Clara  Corbin,  Drawing 

1,375.00 

18 

Sales 

13,811.44 

19 

Purchases 

10,114.42 

Advertising 

156.04 

21 

Heat  and  Light 

175.59 

22 

Pay  Roll 

1,646.90 

23 

Real  hastate  Expense 

104.99 

24 

'I'axes 

301.42 

25 

Fransportation  on  Sales 

366.77 

44,653.05 

44,653.05 

Othei 


1947, 


ADDITION Al.  INFORMATION  • 
pertinent  data: 

Merchandise  Inventory,  March  31, 
$14,009.45. 

Add  $24.76  to  the  reserve  for  had  debts. 

Inventory  of  store  and  office  supplies,  March 
31,  1947,  $105.12. 

Insuranced  expired,  $114.94. 

Taxes  accrued,  $416.90. 

Estimated  depreciation  of  equipment,  1  per 
cent  a  month. 

Estimated  depreciation  of  building,  3  per  cent 
a  year. 


DIRECl'IONS  •  The  assignments  for  each 
certificate  are: 

Assignment  A.  For  a  Junior  Certificate: 

Prepare  a  ten-column  ivork  sheet.  You  may 
use  either  pencil  or  pen  and  ink. 

Assignment  B.  For  a  Senior  Certificate: 

\  .  Do  Assignment  A.  'Fhen,  from  your  work 
I  sheet,  prepare  a  l*rofit  and  Loss  Statement.  Use 
jt  simple  journal  paper,  or  white  paper  properly 
ruled.  Use  pen  and  ink.  Submit  only  the  state- 


?LD 


merit  for  certification.  (You  need  not  send  your 
work  sheet  to  New  York.) 

Assignment  C.  For  a  Superior  Certificate: 

Do  Assignment  A.  I'hen,  from  your  work 
sheet,  prepare  a  Balance  Sheet.  Submit  only 
the  Balance  Sheet  for  certification.  (You  need 
not  send  your  work  sheet  to  New  York.) 

I'EACHERS’  r.UIDE  •  The  adjusting  en¬ 
tries  called  for  in  this  problem  are  given  below. 
Note  that  they  are  for  the  information  of  teach¬ 
ers  only. 


Purchases 

$10,936.67 

Merchandise  Inventory 

$10,936.67 

Merchandise  Inventory 

14,009.45 

Pu  rchases 

14,009.45 

Bad  Debts 

24.76 

Reserve  for  Bad  Debts 

24.76 

Store  and  Office  Supplies  Used  236.97 

Store  and  Office  Supplies 

236.97 

Expire  Insurance 

114.94 

Prepaid  Insurance 

114.94 

Taxes 

416.90 

Taxes  Payable 

416.90 
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Depreciation  of  Equipment  159.63 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of 
Equipment  159.63 

Depreciation  of  Building  $41.25 

Reserve  for  Depreciation 
of  Buildings  $41.25 

NEXT  MONTH  •  The  ninth  and  final 
hookkeeping  contest  in  the  current  series  will 
appear  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Business 


Education  World.  'I'he  final  contest  is  a  com- 
preheosive  review,  in  easy-to-check  test  form, 
covering  classification  of  accounts  and  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  journalizing.  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  students  at  any  level  of  instruction  can  profit 
from  the  use  of  this  review  test.  They  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  earn  any  or  all  of  the  thrctj 
Certificates  of  Achievement  offered  for  their 
solutions  to  the  May  bookkeeping  contest  prob¬ 
lem,  and  there  will  be  more  cash  prizes. 


Transcription — April  Awards  Program 


CLAUDIA  GARVEY,  Editor 

MAILABILITY  •  Just  a  month  or  two 
to  go  before  the  end  of  the  term!  That  doesn’t 
leave  much  time  to  get  your  transcription  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  ready-for-employment  level,  does  it? 

What  do  they  need  most,  those  students  of 
yours?  To  know  where  they  stand  professional¬ 
ly?  To  be  jolted  into  recognition  of  their  de¬ 
ficiencies?  To  be  motivated  and  encouraged? 

Then  you’ll  find  that  this  month’s  two  tran¬ 
scription  tests  will  ring  the  bell  in  your  class¬ 
room.  The  tests  are  business  letters,  like  the 
ones  your  students  will  be  transcribing  for  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  a  few  months  from  now.  The 
tests  are  evaluated  by  an  impartial  board  of 
judges  on  the  basis  of  mailability.  Students  who 
do  well  will  earn  certificates  that  they  can  show 
employers;  students  who  do  poorly  will  receive 
their  papers  back  with  criticisms. 

Sounds  as  though  the  tests  are  worth  a  try! 

WHAT  TO  DO  •  To  capitalize  on  the 
motivating  factors  that  underlie  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  tests,  follow  this  procedure: 

1.  Administration.  Write  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  for  the  test  letters  on  the  blackboard. 
Dictate  the  test  (either  the  test  for  the  Junior 
Certificate  or  the  test  for  the  Senior  Certificate, 
whichever  is  appropriate  to  the  skill  level  of 
your  students)  at  the  rate  indicated.  Students 
begin  to  transcribe  immediately,  without  pre¬ 
liminary  reading  of  notes  or  other  helps. 

2.  Timing.  The  maximum  time  allowed  is  24 
minutes  for  transcribing  the  junior  test  or  27 
minutes  for  transcribing  the  senior  test.  This 
includes  time  allowed  for  proofreading,  use  of 
dictionary,  and  correction  of  errors. 

3.  Identification.  ^Vhen  the  transcription  has 
been  completed,  have  the  students  type  their 
names,  the  school  address,  and  the  teacher’s 
name  on  each  transcript.  At  the  top  of  the  first 
letter,  indicate  the  time  required  to  transcribe 


the  test  and  the  rate  in  words  a  minute  (num¬ 
ber  of  words  divided  by  number  of  minutes)  at 
which  the  student  transcribed  the  test.  With 
each  group  of  transcripts,  send  a  covering  letter 
that  names  the  participants,  the  test  they  took, 
and  each  student’s  rate  of  transcription. 

4.  Fomvarding.  Package  the  transcripts  (not 
the  carbons,  the  notes,  or  the  envelopes)  and ' 
mail  them  by  first-class  mail  or  express  {not 
parcel  post!)  to  the  B.E.W.  Awards  Depart- j 
ment,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New 
York.  A  10-cent  fee  should  accompany  each  1 
student’s  set  of  transcripts,  to  cover  the  cost  oi 
printing,  mailing,  and  judging.  Transcripts  ma) 
he  sent  in  any  .time  during  the  school  year,  pro- 
vided  the  tests  are  dictated  as  new  matter. 

5.  Our  Reply.  As  soon  as  the  papers  have 
been  judged,  a  Certificate  of  Achievement  will 
be  mailed  to  every  student  whose  transcripts 
meet  the  standard  of  mailability.  Disqualifying 
errors  include  misspellings,  untidy  erasures,  un¬ 
corrected  typographical  errors,  serious  deviation 
in  wording,  and  poor  placement.  Reasons  for 
not  awarding  certificates  will  be  explained  for 
each  entry  that  does  not  meet  the  standard  of 
the  businessman. 

JUNIOR  CERTIFICATE  TEST  •  This 
test  is  to  be  dictated  at  80  words  a  minute;  thf  j 


Claudia  Garvey,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the 
B.E.W.,  has  been  in 
charjie  of  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  awards  proj^ram  since 
September,  1943. 

Mrs.  (larvey  joined  the 
K.E'.W.  staff  in  January, 
1937,  as  secretary,  to  the 
manajiinii  editor.  Prior  to 
that,  she  was  secretary  to 
the  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Gregii  Puhlishinii 
Company. 
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letters  are  counted  in  15-second  dictation  units 
of  20  words.  To  be  eligible  for  certification, 
mailable  transcripts  of  the  two  test  letters  must 
be  completed  within  24  minutes — that  sets  the 
minimum  transcription  rate  at  10  words  a 
minute. 

Addresses.  Letter  No.  1:  Mr.  Jack  Dixon, 

2  Lee  Street,  Catonsville,  Maryland.  Letter 
No.  2:  Mr.  Jay  Polk,  6  Peachtree  Street,  At¬ 
lanta  2,  Georgia. 

Test  Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Dixon:  We  are 
enclosing  sample  menus  for  the  dinner  you  plan  to 
I  hold  on  April  9. 

i  We  /  understand  you  will  guarantee  five  hundred 
guests.  The  following  prices  are  quoted  on  this 
number. 

The  turkey  /  dinner  will  cost  $4  a  plate.  The 
roast'heef  dinner  will  be  supplied  at  $3.50  each. 
Any  /  of  the  other  menus  will  cost  $3  each. 

Please  note  that  we  can  make  no  substitutions. 

We  shall  need  to  know  (1)  by  April  1  which 
dinner  has  been  selected,  and  we  shall  appreciate 
having  a  deposit  of  /  $500  with  your  order.  Cor¬ 
dially  yours, 

Test  Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mr.  Polk:  We  are  un¬ 
able  to  accept  your  reservation  /  for  the  week  of 
,  I  April  7.  A  convention  is  being  held  at  our  hotel 
i  during  that  period  and  /  every  room  has  been  en- 
I  ll»led. 

'  ,  We  are  enclosing  a  list  of  hotels  in  this  vicinity 
I  [  and  have  included  (2)  rates  for  both  single  and 
I  double  rooms. 

We  are  sure  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  accommo- 
^  dations  that  will  be  ^  entirely  to  your  liking  at  any 
of  those  listed. 

We  are  very  sorry  that  we  shall  be  unable  to  /  ac- 
^  commodate  you  on  this  trip  and  hope  that  you  will 
contact  us  when  next  you  visit  our  city.  Cordially 
^  yours,  (240  standard  words,  including  addresses.) 

:s 

8 1  SENIOR  CERTIFICATE  TEST  •  This 
)  three-letter  test  is  to  be  dictated  at  100  words  a 


Key  to  WWT  (Page  470) 

Line 

1  Comma  after  15 

2  Policyholders 

3  Casualty;  Insurance 

4  Friends 

5  ONE-HALh';  no  apostrophe  after  UOL 
LARS;  quotation  marks  after  CLAIMS 

7  costs 

8  indemnity 

12  no  decimal  after  $1,000;  beneficiary 

14  taxicabs 

15  busses;  closing  parenthesis  after  busses; 
struck 

16  accidents;  incurred 

17  streetcars 

18  lightning 

19  hurricanes ;  numerous 

20  5-space  indention;  implement 

21  Semicolon  and  space  after  accidents:  gored 

22  incurred 

23  bicycle 

24  women;  children;  eligible 

25  application ;  Don't 

26  Two  spaces  after  first.;  you’re  or  you  are 

27  Sincerely;  more  space  for  signature 

28  Modern;  Department 

29  St:  LM  (optional;  no  error) 


of  tables  required.  If  you  anticipate  /  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hundred  persons,  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  Green  Room.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
expect  two  hundred  guests,  the  /  Ruby  Room  would 
be  a  better  selection. 

The  only  decorations  provided  without  charge 
are  the  customary  palms.  There  is  no  charge  for/ 


"  minute  and  is  to  be  transcribed  within  27  min- 
utes  (minimum  rate:  15  words  a  minute).  The 
_  letteVs  are  counted  in  15-second  dictation  units 
of  25  words. 

Addresses.  Letter  No.  1:  Mr.  Paul  Lane,  4 
.  I  Church  Street,  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  -Letter 
|||<  No.  2:  Miss  Pearl  Ruppert,  19  Castle  Road, 
Ncw’ark,  Delaware.  Letter  No.  3:  Mr.  Tom 
-  Darke,  3  Cypress  Street,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

jl  Test  Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Lane:  We  have 
^  reserved  for  you  two  connecting  double  rooms  with 
^  private  bath  for  the  week  of  April  28.  We  are 
sure  you  will  /  find  these  accommodations  adequate, 
y  The  rate  will  be  $75. 

H  If  you  would  like  to  have  two  double  rooms  with 
private  bath  and  /  a  sitting  room,  we  have  a  suite 
11  on  the  tenth  floor  that  is  available  for  this  same 
9  period.  The  rate  would  be  $90  for  the  week.  / 

■  Please  let  us  know  by  return  mail  if  you  wish 
9  I  sny  change  in  the  reservation.  Cordially  yours. 

Test  Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Miss  Ruppert:  We 
K  I  sre  very  glad  indeed  (1)  to  give  you  a  quotation 
'  on  your  spring  bridge  and  fashion  show. 

The  room  reserved  will  depend  on  the  number 
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the  room.  The  only  charge  will  be  for  refresh¬ 
ments.  This  charge  varies  from  75  cents  to  $1.50 
a  person. 

The  chairs  (2)  and  tables  will  be  arranged  by 
members  of  our  staff,  and  we  will  provide  two  men 
to  assist  you  in  any  other  arrangements  you  de¬ 
sire.  /  The  room  will  be  reserved  for  your  special 
use  from  one  to  six  o’clock. 

We  shall  be  very  happy  to  serve  you  and  assure 
you  that  we  shall  do  /  everything  possible  to  in¬ 
sure  the  success  of  this  affair.  If  you  desire  any 
additional  information  regarding  /  accommodations 
or  have  any  special  problems,  please  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  write  us.  Your  very  truly, 

Test  Letter  No.  3.  Dear  Mr.  Darke:  We  have 
reserved  the  .(3)  entire  sixth  floor  for  your  con¬ 
vention  delegates.  A  copy  of  the  floor  plan  is  en¬ 
closed. 

As  the  rates  vary,  we  have  indicated  the  exact/ 
rate  for  each  room. 

As  soon  as  you  have  decided  who  is  to  occupy 
each  room,  we  should  appreciate  your  supplying  us 
with  a  duplicate  /  list  giving  the  room  numbers  and 
names  so  that  we  may  have  a  guide  at  the  time  of 
registration.  Yours  truly,  (400  standard  words,  in¬ 
cluding  addresses) 
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From  “Fish  and  Tin  Fish” 

Copyright  1941,  1942,  1943,  1944  by  the 
Curtit  Publinhing  Company 
Copyright,  1944,  Hy  Philip  ff  ylie,  and  reprinted 
by  permiMtion  of  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  Inc,,  Publithem 

Part  III 

BY  FOUR  O’CLOCK,  in  the  afternoon,  the  lone 
passenger  was  stunned.  In  the  interim,  no  less 
than  seven  sailhsh  had  come  up  from  the  purple 
depths  and  done  their  best  to  be  caught  by  the 
cleric.  But  in  each  instance  that  gentleman, 
through  bad  luck  and  inexperience,  had  failed 
to  bring  his  fish  to  boat.  In  testament  of  his 
effort  there  was  a  broken  rod.  There  were 
blisters  on  his  fingers.  There  was  a  burn  on  his 
left  arm  where  the  running  line  had  cut  him. 
There  was  an  empty  reel,  from  which  the  line  had 
been  stripped.  And  there  was,  on  the  deck,  a 
leader  to  which  was  still  attached  the  upper  half 
of  a  broken  hook.  But  no  sailfish  flag  flew 
from  the  Poseidon’s  outrigger. 

The  loquacious  Reverend  McCiill  was  dour, 
and  his  accent  had  become  more  Scottish.  “I  will 
nae  say  it’s  injustice,”  he  proclaimed  morosely, 
“but  it’s  a  sterrn  way  to  remind  a  mon  of  his  evil 
intent !” 

Crunch  and  Des  exchanged  glances.  “There’ll 
be  more  of  ’em,  parson,”  Des  said  encouragingly, 
“just — take  it  easy.” 

And,  even  while  he  spoke,  the  outrigger  line 
on  the  port  side  fell  again,  and  a  big  boil  of 
w'ater  showed  briefly  where  the  bait  had  been.  The 
line  came  tight,  and  the  minister  struck  to  set  the 
hook.  The  fish  ran  off  rapidly  for  about  forty 
yards  and  sounded.  “It’s  no  sailfish  this  time,” 
he  cried.  “A  bonita,  I  think.  At  least,  perhaps 
we’ll  have  one  small  fishie  to  show  for  our  sins!” 

Crunch  looked  critically  at  the  bend  in  the  rod. 
“If  it’s  a  bonita,  it’s  the  father  of  all  bonitas,” 
he  said  quietly. 

“Very  unlikely,”  Reverend  McGill  replied  as  he 
jockeyed  to  get  in  a  few  feet  of  slack.  “Nothing 
sensational.  The  last  two  hours.  I’ve  realized 
I  was  predestined  to  have  misfortune  to  the  end 
of  the  day.  But  at  least  my  face  will  be  saved. 
I’ll  never  have  to  exhibit  a  sailfish  I  caught  on 
Sunday  and  acknowledge  my  guilt.  The  deed  will 
be  a  secret  between  us — and  my  son-in-law — who 
will  use  it,  no  doubt,  for  some  blackmailing  tom¬ 


foolery,  one  day.  Now — he’s  coming  toward  us 
nicely!”  . 

The  fish  swam  toward  the  Poseidon  for  several  , 
yards.  Then  it  turned,  still  deep  under  the  water, 
and  ran  three  hundred  yards  with  the  speed  of 
an  express  train.  The  reel  screamed.  Crunch 
yelled.  Des  brought  the  Poseidon  around  in  a 
fast  arc.  They  chased  the  fish  at  full  throttle 
for  five  hundred  yards  more  before  the  minister 
stopped  losing  line  from  a  spool  that  was  by  then 
no  thicker  than  his  thumb.  I 

“It  must  be  a  sailfish,  after  all,”  Reverend  i 
McCiill  murmured.  ( 

“It’s  no  sailfish,”  Crunch  replied.  His  mouth  i 

was  tight  and  he  shot  an  inquiring  glance  at  I 
Des. 

“What  then?” 

“I  dunno,  I  dunno.  Reverend.  Maybe  a  mar- 
lin— ”  . 

“A  marlin!  It  isn’t  possible — !” 

“I  think,”  Des  called,  “it’s  an  Allison  tuna.  / 
Better  take  it  easy,  Mac.  You’ve  got  a  long 
fight  on  your  hands  if  it  is.” 

“I’ll  gentle  it  like  a  baby,”  the  angler  prom¬ 
ised.  “I’m  getting  a  bit  of  line,  now.”  He  tried 
tentatively  and  then  with  fury.  “He’s  running  to 
us — to  us — faster  than  I  can  reel!” 

Crunch  waved — and  waved  again.  The  Poseidon 
leaped  away  from  the  fish,  but  even  at  full  gun  I 
she  barely  made  enough  speed  so  that  the  man  i 
on  the  rod  could  keep  his  line  taut.  Presently 
Crunch  signalled  again  and  the  boat  stood  still. 
“Mac,”  as  Des  had  called  him  in  the  stress  of 
excitement,  began  to  horse  his  fish  toward  the 
boat,  lifting  slowly  until  his  bowed  rod  came 
high,  dropping  the  tip  swiftly,  and  winding  in  the 
slack  thus  gained.  Two  feet  at  a  time,  he  brought 
the  fish  toward  the  place  where  the  two  guides 
leaned  in  tense  concentration  and  where  he  labored 
sweatily.  When  the  reel-spool  was  well  filled  | 
with  line,  the  fish  turned  and  raced  away  again  s 
— a  hundred  yards,  two,  three.  The  process  was 
repeated.  The  fish  ran. 

On  the  fifth  struggle  to  the  boat.  Reverend  Mc¬ 
Gill  gasped,  “It’s  a  new  tribulation!  I’ve  hung 
a  whale!  Every  joint  in  me  is  protesting — !” 

“Stay  with  it,”  Crunch  breathed  fervently.  ; 

“Mon — I’m  a  Scot.” 

He  stayed  with  it.  Stayed  with  it  until  it  | 

tired  and  until,  an  hour  and  three  quarters  : 
after  he  had  hooked  it,  a  head  and  jaws  rolled 
out  of  the  water  not  forty  feet  from  the  Posei¬ 
don.  Crunch  felt  himself  grow  weak.  He  just 
stood  there.  Des  said  in  a  small  voice,  “You 

see  it?” 

“Yeah.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“I  dunno.”  Crunch  repeated  the  words  as  if 
they  angered  him.  “I  dunno.  It  was  red — wasn’t 
it?” 

“Yeah.  It  was  red.” 

“But  it  wasn’t  a  snapper,”  Crunch  continued. 
“Not  a  snapper — not  a  monster  mangrove  snapper. 

I  never  saw  it  before.  Mac — take  it  mighty  easy, 
now.  It’s  something  new  you’ve  got  there.” 

“I  couldn’t  put  any  strength  on  it  if  I  had  to," 
the  minister  said  grittily.  Then  he  did  put  on  \ 
strength.  The  fish  made  a  last  flurry — a  rush,  ) 
a  mighty  splash — and  Crunch  got  the  leader  | 
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in  his  gloved  hand.  Swiftly,  skillfully,  he  rammed 
home  the  gaff.  The  tail  hammered  on  the  boat’s 
hull  like  a  piston.  Des  jumped  clear  down  from 
the  canopy,  without  hanging,  and  made  a  noose 
around  the  leader.  He  dropped  the  rope  into 
the  sea.  The  two  men  pulled,  and  the  fish 
came  aboard  tail  first. 

It  was  red,  scarlet,  from  mouth  to  caudal.  Its 
underside  was  greenish-white.  It  had  big  fins 
and  a  square  tail.  It  was  toothed.  Its  eyes 
were  green.  It  gasped  like  a  grouper  and  flopped 
heavily.  They  guessed  it  weighed  around  180. 

The  minister  flexed  his  raging  arms  slowly, 
caught  some  of  his  wind,  stirred  his  back  a  little, 
as  if  he  were  afraid  any  further  motion  would 
shatter  it,  and  he  looked  and  looked  at  the  fish. 
“You  mean — this  is  one  you  boys  can’t  give  a 
name  to?” 

Crunch  said  slowly,  “No,  Mac.  And  I  don’t 
think  anybody — any  taxidermist,  any  ichthyologist 
— can  give  it  a  name,  either.  I  think  it’s  a  new 
one.  Somebody  comes  in  with  a  brand  new  one 
every  year  or  so,  around  these  parts.” 

“Whatever  the  name  is,”  Des  said  with  the 
voice  of  a  man  who  had  seen  a  miracle,  “part 
of  it  will  probably  be  McCiill — forever.” 

Crunch  walked  stiffly  to  the  radiotelephone.  He 
put  in  a  call  for  Hal — and  for  Bob  Breastedt — 
the  two  foremost  piscatorial  authorities  on  the 
coast.  “It’s  built  like  an  amberjack — something,” 
he  said  into  the  transmitter.  “Fought  like  one — 
more  or  less.  But  it  has  scales  like  a  tarpon, 
almost,  the  fins  like  a  bass,  and  is  red  all  over!” 

The  experts  came  to  the  dock  to  meet  the 
Poseidon — and  so  did  the  reporters. 

It  was  a  new  one.  Part  of  its  long  scientific 
name  eventuallv  became  McGillia. 


MANY  WEEKS  L.\TER,  Crunch  had  a  letter 
[  'from  the  minister.  It  was  postmarked  “Antasquan, 

^  N.  J.”  It  said,  in  part: 

1  “.  .  .  and  the  celebrated  catch  we  made  that 

memorable  day  has  become  a  not  unmixed  bless¬ 
ing.  It  served  the  purpose  of  giving  my  new 
!  flock  an  advance  notice  that  I’m  a  fisherman  of 
distinction.  Indeed,  the  reputation  carried  ahead 
1  of  me  by  the  national  publicity  was  so  great  that 
I’m  alarmed  whenever  I  remember  that  next 
t  I  summer  I’ll  have  to  go  out  and  show  my  lack 
*  :  of  proficiency  on  the  blues  and  the  school  tuna — 

1  not  to  mention  the  great  horse  mackerel.  How¬ 
ever,  I’ll  take  my  chances  on  that. 

^  “The  point  is,  the  fact  that  I  caught  the  fish 
1  on  the  Sabbath  was  one  which  the  press  asso¬ 

ciations  did  not  glaze  over.  On  the  contrary,  they 
prominently  noted  it,  and  my  congregation  here 
was  quick  to  make  the  discovery.  Some  of  thetn 
f  chided  me.  And  all  of  those  who  fish,  and  those 
t  who  play  golf,  are  smugly  planning  to  be  absent 
from  their  pews  as  soon  as  the  spring  weather 
breaks.  After  all,  their  domine  fishes  on  Sunday! 
!•  This,  however,  has  set  me  thinking — this — and 
the  lesson  in  wiliness  I  learned  from  my  son-in- 
^  law. 

“Even  now,  I  have  stressed  the  evening  service. 
It  is  already  a  feature  in  this  city  and  the  kirk 
”  \  is  full  every  Sunday  night,  though  it  was  for- 
I  merly  sparsely  attended  at  that  hour.  Come  spring, 
I  my  friends,  and  I  expect  to  have  most  of  the 
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golfers  and  anglers  in  the  evening  habit,  and 
it’ll  be  another  triumph  I  can  credit  to  you  and 
your  fine  ship !  In  short,  I’m  punished  by  the 
richly  deserved  lampoons  of  a  fine  group  of  people 
— and  rewarded  with  an  evening  attendance  that 
beats  the  old  morning  service  average! 

“The  fish  itself  arrived  in  due  course — splen¬ 
didly  mounted  and  a  thing  of  wonder.  In  that, 

I  lost  out,  also — because  I  still  have  no  symbol 
of  my  dubious  skill  to  hang  on  my  study  wall. 
One  of  my  parishioners  is  on  the  board  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History — and  there 
the  creature  hangs.  Still — I  think  the  day  was  well 
spent — for  myself  and  my  fellow  men — don’t  you?” 

(The  ) 

Business  Daredevils 

AN  AIRPL.YNE  swoops  over  the  trees.  It 
crashes  into  the  ground,  nose  first.  It  flops  over 
on  its  back.  Dirt  flies!  Cameras^”  grind  !  Ripped, 
torn,  shattered,  splintered — the  plane  is  smashed 
to  thunder.  Yet,  out  of  the  wreckage  steps  the 
pilot — alive ! 

Crashes’"  are  all  in  the  day’s  work  for  a 
movie  stunt  pilot.  He  makes  hundreds  of  them. 
He  makes  his  living  creating™’  thrills  by  crashing 
planes.  His  b(*nes  have  been  broken  many  times. 
Wearing  a  plaster  cast  isn’t  any  more  unusual*® 
than  wearing  a  new  suit. 

There  are  business  daredevils,  too!  Executives, 
salesmen — my  hat  is  oflF  to  them.  They’""  have  the 
courage  to  jump  off  the  dock  and  pioneer  new 
ventures.  They  have  the  nerve  to  blaze  new  trails. 
They  dare  to  attempt'""  the  impossible.  The 
words,  “It  can’t  be  done,”  are  not  in  their  vocabu¬ 
laries.  Crashes  do  not  down  them — they”®  step  out 
of  the  wreckage  of  every  failure  with  the  de¬ 
termination  to  zoom  again  to  a  new  success.’*® 

Too  many  new  ideas,  new  advertising  programs, 
new  projects  of  every  kind,  are  being  held  in’*® 
abeyance  because  someone  needs  to  take  hold  by 
the  bootstraps.  Someone  needs  the  daredevil 
spirit,  the  courage,  the""®  unafraid  look  to  the 
future. — McGill  Nenus  (207) 
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John  Brown  of  Arkansas 

NICHOLS  FIELD  WILSON 
In  “Adventures  in  Business” 

IN  1919,  a  modest  structure  was  built  down  in 
the  cornfields  about  a  mile  from  Siloam  Springs,*" 
Arkansas. 

It  was  humble  and  unpretentious,  the  kind  of 
building  you  wouldn’t  look  at  twice. 

But  it  was  destined  to^“  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
famous  university  that  was  to  bring  credit  and 
renown  to  its  founder  and*”  its  thousands  of 
graduates. 

John  E.  Brown  was  the  builder  of  the  little 
structure  and  it  was  from  there  that  he  started”® 
out,  with  high  faith  and  unshakeable  convictions, 
to  set  the  feet  of  American  youth  upon  the  right 
path'®®  to  become  honorable  citizens. 

Today  the  John  Brown  University  is  known 
as  “America’s  First**®  University  of  Vocational 
Specialization,”  mainly  through  the  lecture  ap¬ 
pearances  of  President**®  John  E.  Brown,  who  has 
carried  his  message  of  vocational  training  all  over 
the  entire  nation. 

A**®  dynamic  personality,  the  University’s  presi¬ 
dent  stressed  always  the  need  for  more  than  the 
fundamental**®  three  R's  in  education.  He  wanted, 
in  addition,  the  three  //’s,  or,  as  he  put  it,  edu¬ 
cation***  of  Head,  Heart,  and  Hand.  To  which 
end  he  incorporated  into  the  curriculum  of  his 
school,  simultaneous**®  development  of  the  aca¬ 
demic,  vocational,  and  spiritual  phases  of  living. 

The  objective**®  of  such  training  is  balance  in 
outlook,  in  experience,  and  in  training.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  and  strength  of**®  right  living  and  honor¬ 
able  ideals  are  stressed  as  important  principles. 

Now  as  John  E.  Brown  gained  fame  on**®  the 
lecture  platforms  of  the  nation,  he  gained  also 
a  goodly  following  to  his  theories. 

And  by  demonstrating*®®  his  theories  by  level¬ 
headed  practice,  he  advanced  his  university  to 
a  point  where  it  embraced**®  twenty  vocational 
and  industrial  training  departments,  including  a 
5,000  watt  radio**®  station  KUOA,  a  large  pub¬ 
lishing  house,  an  airport  complete  with  planes 
and  repair  station,  a  huge  farm,  a***  dairy  herd, 
a  poultry  ranch,  a  power  plant,  electrical  shop, 
radio  shop,  furniture  factory,  and  others.**® 

The  University’s  combined  campus  and  farms 
occupy  approximately  a  thousand  acres,  with 
twelve**®  major  buildings  and  numerous  smaller 
structures.  An  average  of  243  courses  are  of¬ 
fered***  each  semester. 

Now  one  might  think,  with  all  these  achieve¬ 
ments  to  his  credit,  John  E.  Brown  could  take 
it  easy  and  rest**®  on  his  laurels.  But  that  driving 
urge  to  do  gm)d  to  all  men  set  him  to  reach¬ 
ing  out  into  fresh  fields. 

He  established*"®  in  Siloam  Springs,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  universitv,  the  John  Brown  Academy, 
affording  high  school**®  students  many  of  the  fine 
things  heretofore  available  only  in  universities. 
Then  the  Brown  Military*™  Academy  of  the  Ozarks, 
Sulphur  Springs,  Arkansas,  a  year  ’round  home 
and  school  for  children  through  junior***  high 
school. 

Another  of  his  successful  adventures  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  Brown  Military  Academy  at**®  San 
Diego,  California.  This  is  one  of  the  top 
military  schools  of  the  nation,  holding  the**®  War 
Department’s  “Honor  School”  rating.  This  school 
has  sent  some  of  our  finest  officers  into  the 
Armed  Services.***  The  Brown  Military  Academy 


plant  is  beautiful;  its  setting  and  climate  about 
perfect. 

Yet  another*™  member  of  the  John  Brown 
Schools  group  is  the  Brown  School  for  (iirls  at 
Cilendora,  nestling  in  the  foothills  of  the**®  Sierra 
.Madres  in  Southern  California.  (This  is  a  fifty- 
acre  property  improved  with  the  finest®*®  buildings,  l 
and  has  an  orange  grove  of  twenty  acres.)  And  ; 
there  is  now  a  fifth  school  in  the  John  Brown 
chain — the  Southern"™’  California  Military  Academy 
at  Long  Beach. 

The  John  Brown  Schools  are  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zations,®*®  operated  by  a  board  of  several  na¬ 
tionally  known  Christian  leaders.  'I'hese  Cali¬ 
fornia  schools*®*  are  the  endowment  for  the  John 
Brown  University,  the  central  organization.  Add 
to  them  some  of  the**®  finest  apartment  buildings  I 
in  Long  Beach,  California,  which  are  entirely  \ 
owned  and  operated  by  the”®  parent  University. 

But  John  E.  Brown  still  goes  marching  on.  Plans 
for  erecting  a  Cathedral  (>roup  of**®  administra¬ 
tion  and  classroom  buildings  are  under  way,  build¬ 
ings  which  will  surround  the  great  Memorial 
Cathedral’*®  of  the  Ozarks,  to  honor  those  who 
died  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy  and  in  the  < 
jungles  of  the  South*™  Pacific.  | 

It’s  a  far  cry  from  the  modest  structure  in  the 
cornfield  near  Siloam  to  the  vast  holdings  reach¬ 
ing  out  across**®  half  the  continent.  And  John 
E.  Brown  is  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  what 
a  man  of  ideals**®  and  courage  can  accom¬ 
plish.  (845) 

•  •  • 

THE  SECRET  of  a  good  memory  is  attention,  I 
and  attention  to  a  subject  depends  upon  our  in-  i 
terest  in  it.  We  rarely  forget  that  which  has  made  f 
a  deep  impression  on  our  minds. — Tryon  FdicarJs 


Lengthen  Your  Stride 

WILFERD  A.  PETERSON 
In  “McGill  News” 

rilE  SUCCESSFUL  MAN  lengthens  his  stride  i 
when  he  discovers  that  the  signpost  has  deceived  I 
him;  the  failure  looks  for  a*®  place  to  sit  down. 

Edison  didn’t  sit  down  and  give  up  when  his 
first  efforts  to  find  an  effective  filament*®  for  the 
carbon  incandescent  lamp  met  with  failure.  He 
lengthened  his  stride!  He  sent  men  to  C'hina, 
Japan,  South**  America,  Asia,  Jamaica,  Ceylon, 
and  Burma  in  search  of  fibers  and  grasses  to  be 
tested  in  his"*  laboratory.  j 

Burbank,  the  plant  wizard,  is  another  man  < 
who  didn’t  quit  when  obstacles  blocked  his  way. 

.At  one'™  time  he  personally  conducted  six  thou¬ 
sand  experiments  before  he  found  the  solution. 

(ieorge  Westinghouse'*®  was  treated,  as  a  mild 
lunatic  by  most  railroad  executives:  “Stopping 
a  train  by  wind!  The  man’s  crazy!”  Yet,***  he 
persevered  and  finally  sold  the  airbrake  idea! 

James  Watt  built  model  after  model  of  his 
steam  engine'"  before  he  got  one  that  worked 
efficiently. 

Call  the  roll  of  all  the  builders  and  you  will 
find  that  they  were  men'**  who  lengthened  their 
strides ! 

Every  man  gets  on  the  wrong  road  at  times. 
He  comes  upon  hills,  rough  going,  and  dangerous*" 
detours.  What  he  does  when  he  meets  these 

obstacles  determines  his  destinv.  The  world 

never  hears  from  those  who  look**"  for  a  place  to  o 
sit  down.  Lengthen  your  stride!  (227)  [ 
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Canning,  Down  to  Date 

Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Edith  M.  Barber 
in  “The  New  York  Sun,”  November  21,  1946 

THERE  is  not  much  that  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  wars,  but  it  is  a  fact  they  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible'  to  a  large**  extent  for  the  development 
of  food  preservation  by  means  of  canning.  To 
France  goes  the  credit  for  the*"  original  invention 
of  the  heat-sealing  process  which  we  call  canning. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth*"  century,  while 
that  country  was  short  both  of  civilian  and  army 
supplies,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  otfered*" 
a  prize  for  the  development  of  a  new  method  for 
food  preservation.  Nicholas  Appert,  a  Paris*""  con¬ 
fectioner  without  scientific  training,  won  the  award 
in  1809.  Without  knowledge  of  the  **"  reasons  why, 
Appert,  by  the  trial  and  error  method,  launched  the 
process  of  boiling  corked  glass  bottles  filled  with 
food,**"  the  basis  of  the  method  used  today.  In  his 
treatise  published  the  next  year,  he  stresses  the  im¬ 
portance  of'*"  cleanliness,  although  it  was  not  until 
a  half  century  later  that  Pasteur  discovered  the  rea- 
I  sons  for  the'""  necessity  of  this  and  for  the  protective 
effort  of  sealing  and  heating.  Shortly  after  this, 
tin  as  a*"®  container  was  used  first  in  England. 

About  the  1820*8,  commercial  canning  began  in 
this  country,**"  first  in  glass  bottles  and  then  in  tin¬ 
plated  cans.  Again  war,  this  time  the  Civil  War 
between  the  States,  caused  the**®  industry  to  expand 
and  afterward  to  develop.  New  methods  which 
reduced  time  of  processing  and  danger  of**"  spoilage, 
j  were  developed.  Handmade  cans  were  replaced  bv 
^  machine  operations,  and  in  the  ten  years  between**" 
1860  and  1870,  the  output  of  canned  goods  rose 
from  five  million  to  thirty  million***  per  year.  At 
the  most,  a  workman  could  turn  out  sixty  cans  a 
day,  while  a  modern  machine  will  produce  more 
than  five**"  times  as  many  in  one  minute.  The  so- 
I  called  tin  cans  are  actually  made  of  rolled  steel, 
which  is  then  coated  with**"  tin. 

,  Both  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  World 
War  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  canning  indus- 
1  try.***  Advantage  was  taken  of  mechanical  ad- 
\  vances  and  of  the  new  understanding  of  the  science 
I  of  **"  bacteriology  and  its  application  to  the  problem 
of  food  preservation.  The  pure  food  law  of  1907'"" 
also  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  standardization 
and  improvement  of  canned  products,  and  **"  the 
new  food,  drug  and  cosmetic  act,  which  replaced 
the  older  law  in  1933,  gave  further**®  protection 
1  to  the  buyer  of  all  products  with  interstate  distribu- 
I  tion.  These  regulations  have  been  welcomed  by*"" 
the  canning  industry  as  a  whole,  especially  by  the 
large  manufacturers  of  canned  products  whose 
brand  names**"  are  a  guaranty  of  quality. 

The  process  begins  long  before  the  canning  sea¬ 
son.  Experimental  work*""  on  special  strains  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  state  universities  and  by  some  of  the 
large  companies  themselves^  in  order**"  that  seeds 
or  plants  may  be  distributed  to  growers.  When 
the  crops  arc  at  their  best,  they  arc  picked  and 
brought**®  immediately  to  the  nearby  canning  center. 
Here,  first  of  all,  they  are  thoroughly  cleaned  by 
sprays  or  streams  of  pure  water,*"®  sometimes  pre¬ 
ceded  by  blasts  of  air.  If  shelling  is  necessary,  as 
in  the  case  of  beans  and  peas,  this  is*"®  done  by 
machinery.  The  next  step  is  called  blanching, 
which  may  be  done  by  immersion  in  hot  water  or 
by  steam.**  Blanching  is  used  for  most  vegetables 
0  and  for  some  fruit,  to  soften  and  to  shrink  the 
I  products. 


Next,  the  sterilized***  cans  or  jars  are  filled  with 
the  food,  and  the  open  containers  are  “exhausted” 
by  hot  water  or  steam.  During  this**"  process  the 
food  will  expand,  and  air  and  other  gases  will  be 
expelled.  Then  the  covers  are  adjusted,**®  her¬ 
metically  sealed,  and  the  filled  cans  arc  processed 
by  heat  for  the  proper  length  of  time,  which  varies 
with  the  product.  For**"  certain  products  special 
methods,  such  as  pre-heating  the  food  before  pack¬ 
ing  or  adding  sirup  or  brine  after'®"  packing,  re¬ 
place  the  usual  “exhaust.”  This  is  also  accomplished 
in  the  vacuum  canning  method  by'*®  mechanically 
withdrawing  the  air  and  sealing  at  the  same  time. 

While  the  tin-plated  containers  are  used  for  the'*" 
great  majority  of  canned  products,  glass — with 
which  material  the  first  canning  experiments  were 
made — has  again'*®  come  into  use.  A  new  type  of 
lighter  but  stronger  glass  makes  it  practical  for 
use  in  canning.  The  grocery'*"  trade  and  the 
housekeepers  like  to  see  foods  attractively  dis¬ 
played  in  this  fashion.  Glass  will,  no  doubt,  con¬ 
tinue*""  to  be  used  for  fancy  packs  of  some  prod¬ 
ucts  and  for  many  standard  products  other  than 
vegetables  and  fruits.**®  There  is  room  for  both 
types  of  containers. 

During  the  shortages,  housekeepers  have  thank¬ 
fully  taken  any  brand**®  or  grade.  With  plenty, 
they  will  again  ask  and  expect  to  get  their  favorite 
brands.  (854) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

“THAT’S  a  queer  pair  of  stockings  you  have 
on,  Pat — one  red  and  the  other  green.” 

“Yes;  and  I’ve  got  another  pair  like  it  at 
home.” 

•  •  • 

THE  EBITOR  in  charge  of  the  personal  inquiry 
column  opened  his  seventieth  letter  with  a  groan. 

“I  have  lost  three  husbands,”  a  lady  reader 
had  written  very  confidentially,  “and  now  have 
the  offer  of  the  fourth.  Shall  I  accept  him?” 

The  editor  picked  up  his  pen.  This  was  the 
last  straw. 

“If  you  have  lost  three  husbands,”  he  wrote, 
“I  should  say  you  are  much  too  careless  to  be 
trusted  with  the  fourth.” 

•  •  • 

A  FRENCHMAN  came  to  London  to  learn 
the  language  and  soon  got  into  difficulties  with 
his  pronunciation,  especially  with  the  group  com¬ 
prising  “though,”  “plough,”  and  “rough.”  When 
the  film  of  “Cavalcade”  began  its  run  and  one 
newspaper  was  headed  “Cavalcade  Pronounced 
Success,”  the  Frenchman  went  back  home. 

•  •  • 

“YOU  SAY  you  sang  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera? 
What  was  the  aria?” 

“Ten  thousand  square  feet.” 

•  •  • 

WOM.AN  (t«)  telephone  operator)  :  Please  give 
me  the  zoo. 

Telephone  operator;  Sorry,  the  lion  is  busy. 

•  •  • 

A  YOUNG  LADY  walked  boldly  up  to  a 
woman  whom  she  took  to  be  the  matron  of  the 
hospital. 

“May  I  see  Mr.  Barker,  please?”  she  asked. 
“May  1  ask  who  you  are?” 

“Certainly,  I’m  his  sister.” 

“Well,  well.  I’m  glad  to  meet  you.  I’m  his 
mother.” 
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Alexander  Graham  Bell’s 
“Rule  of  Three” 

An  excerpt  from  an  article  on  How  to  Keep 
Young  Mentally,  by 

Mary  B.  Mullett,  in  The  American  Magazine 

I  HAVE  GIVEN  THE  SUBJECT  of  self- 
education  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  have 
evolved  what  you  might  call  a  “Rule""  of  Three” 
in  regard  to  it.  The  rule  is  simply  this:  “Observe! 
Remember!  Compare!”. 

The  very  first  essential  oT"  any  real  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  observe  c»)ncrete  facts.  Without  that 
you  have  no  material  out  of  which®"  to  manu¬ 
facture  knowledge.  Remember  what  you  have 
observed.  Compare  the  facts  you  have  observed; 
and  you  will  find  yourself”"  thinking  out  con¬ 
clusions.  These  conclusions  are  real  knowledge; 
and  they  are  your  own. 

That  was  what  made  John  Burroughs  a'""  great 
naturalist,  Morgan  a  great  financier,  Napoleon  a 
great  general.  It  is  the  foundation  of”"  all  edu¬ 
cation.  And  the  wonderful  thing  about  it  is 
that  gaining  an  education  in  this  way  is  not”" 
a  penance,  but  a  delight. 

As  an  illustration :  What  is  a  detective  story, 
if  it  is  not  a  record'®"  of  observing,  remembering, 
and  comparing  facts — and  of  then  drawing  con¬ 
clusions?  Practically  all  of  us'”"  enjoy  reading 
these  books  because,  while  we  read,  we  ourselves 


TYPEWRITING  BOOK  HOLDER 


A  simple  typewriting  book  holder  for  double- 
or  single-hinged  books,  which  slips  over  the 
cover  of  the  book,  making  it  stand  as  an  easel 
and  bringing  the  printed  page  at  the  proper 
angle  to  the  eye.  Its  use  will  increase  the 
student’s  progress.  It  will  relieve  eye  and  nerve 
strain,  and  make  study  less  fatiguing.  Easy  to 
apply — does  not  damage  the  book. 

Regular  price  SOc  each.  Postage  prepaid.  10 
per  cent  discount  for  twelve  or  more.  Terms, 
cash  with  order,  or  shipments  will  be  made 
C.O.D,  Regular  purchase  order  from  your 
school  will  be  honored. 

W.  RAY  CHALLONER 

101  East  Kimball  St.,  Appleton,  Wisconsin 

Use  coupon  on  page  496  for  more  information. 


are  all  the  time  observing,  remembering,  com-  j 
paring,''™  and  trying  to  draw  the  correct  con-  j| 
elusion.  I 

We  can  pursue  knowledge  in  just  the  same  way,  | 
and  can  have  even  more”®  pleasure  doing  it.  I 
The  great  advantage  in  pursuing  knowledge  is  ! 
that  we  may  capture  something  that  will  con-  ’ 
tribute**®  to  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

In  any  case,  we  enrich  ourselves;  we  open 
new  windows  through  which  to  behold”®  interest¬ 
ing  things.  Did  you  ever  look  up  a  word  in  the 
dictionary  without  gaining  more  than  the  one*** 
definition  you  were  seeking?  I  never  do.  I  have 
the  same  sort  of  experience  when  I  start  out  with 
a  fact,’*""  or  an  idea. 

We  cannot  perform  the  simplest  act  without  hav¬ 
ing  some  principle  of  science  brought  into”"  play. 
And  there  is  nothing  of  more  enthralling  interest  ' 
than  to  study  these  simple  acts  and  to  try  to 
learn  something"*®  from  them. 

I  believe  that  self-education  is  a  lifelong  af¬ 
fair.  It  comes,  naturally  and  inevitably,"®"  through 
using  the  mind  and  following  this  Rule  of 
Three.  (371) 

Playing  the  Game 

(April  O.C.A.  Membership  Test) 

Life  is  a  game  with  a  glorious  prize 
If  only  we  play  it  right. 

It  is  give  and  take,  build  and  break. 

And  oHen*®  it  ends  in  a  fight. 

But  he  surely  wins  who  honestly  tries. 

Regardless  of  wealth  or  fame. 

He  can  never  despair*"  who  plays  it  fair — 
Say!  How  are  you  playing  the  game? 

Do  you  wilt  and  whine  if  you  fail  to  win 
In  the  manner  you  think®"  your  due? 

Do  you  sneer  at  the  man  in  case  that  he  can, 
.And  does,  do  better  than  you  ? 

(let  into  the  thick  of  it — wade”"  in,  you! 
Whatever  your  cherished  goal ; 

Brace  up  your  will  till  your  pulses  thrill, 

.And  you  dare — to  your  very  soul! 

Do  something'"®  more  than  make  a  noise; 

Let  your  purpose  leap  into  flame 

.As  you  plunge  with  a  cry,  “I  shall  do  or  die!" 

Then  you  will'*"  be  playing  the  game. 

— Anonymous{  126) 

A  Letter  to  You 

(Junior  O.C.A.  Test  for  April) 

Dear  Student; 

Here  we  are — Roscoe  and  I — f»n  a  lovely  ranch 
in  New  A^ork  State,  taking  our  vacation  now  be¬ 
cause*®  we  both  expect  to  be  in  Brazil  this  summer. 
A’ou  may  get  just  such  a  chance  as  ours  if  you 
are  properly  prepared.!® 

Do  you  enjoy  these  little  letters  that  we  have 
made  up  for  you?  These  letters  contain  some 
very  important*"  and  facile  joinings  that  I  suggest  i 
you  give  very  close  scrutiny  while  you  are  prac¬ 
ticing. 

If  you  develop*®  a  swift  style  now,  at  the  b^ 
ginning  of  your  study,  you  will  have  the  habit 
of  writing  fast  upon  which  to  build*"®  speed  later. 
Writing  fast  is  only  a  matter  of  getting  out  of 
a  slow  gait  into  a  more  rapid  one.  lt'*“  can  be 
done  and  \'ou  can  do  it. 

Roscoe  and  1  send  you  best  wishes. 

Robert  ( 1 34) 
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New  Things  in  the  News 

Reported  in  the  Industrial  Press  Service  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

Synthetic  Soap 

IN  THE  NEXT  FEW  YEARS  twenty-rive  per 
cent  or  more  of  all  soaps  used  in  the  United 
States  will  be  made  from  oil  or*’”  natural  gas, 
the  president  of  a  large  oil  company  recently  pre¬ 
dicted. 

Synthetic  soaps  of  remarkable'"  properties  have 
been  developed,  it  was  said,  and  one-quarter  of 
the  Nation’s  soap  needs  could  be  produced  from  *" 
one-hundredth  of  the  present  known  natural  gas 
reserves.  (70) 

Motorboats  of  Glass  Fiber  Soon 

MOTORBOATS  made  of  glass  fiber  will  be 
speeding  over  inland  waterways  soon  after  Eas¬ 
ter,  a  manufacturer*"  reports. 

Weighing  less  than  six  hundred  pounds,  the 
boats  will  be  16}4  feet  long  and  5^4  feet'"  wide, 
costing  twelve  hundred  dollars  to  eighteen  hundred 
dollars,  including  a  26-horse  power  motor.  They*® 
can  be  transported  on  auto  trailers.  They  will  re¬ 
quire  no  painting.  (72) 


New  Rubber  Riveter  All  Power,  No  Clatter 

JANGLED  NERVES  of  city  dwellers  in  the 
building  boom  ahead  will  benefit  from  a  rubber 
riveter  “with  loads*®  of  power  but  no  clatter” 
which  a  manufacturer  is  bringing  out. 

A  hose  of  oil-resisting  synthetic'®  rubber  re¬ 
inforced  with  steel  wire  can  carry  hydraulic  fluid 
under  enough  pressure  to  flatten  a  cold  steel"® 
rivet  into  place  at  a  stroke.  (66) 

Longer  Beds  for  Taller  Guys 

I'O  BRINCi  RELIEF  to  six-footers,  some  manu¬ 
facturers  have  begun  a  campaign  to  increase  the 
standard  bed  size*®  from  74  to  78  inches. 

I'he  present  size  was  made  standard  after 

World  War  I,  when  the'®  average  height  of 
soldiers  was  67  inches.  Today  the  average  has 
increased  an  inch  and  the  percentage*®  of  six- 
footers  has  doubled.  (66) 

•  •  • 

AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  six  million  people 
are  buying  Bonds  through  Pay  Roll  Savings;  stu¬ 
dents  are  buying  them  at  school;  Savings*®  Bonds 
and  Stamps  are  on  sale  at  most  banks,  many 

post  offices,  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 

During'®  1946,  E  Bond  sales  totaled  $4,465,684,- 
000.*®  When  held  to  maturity,  these  Bonds  will 
be  worth*®  $5,954,245,333.  (91) 


Graded  Letters  for  Use  with  the  Gregg  Manual 

A.  E.  KLEIN 


For  Use  with  Chapter  Ten 
Dear  Mr.  McBride: 

Your  letter  concerning  unanticipated  extra  dis¬ 
bursements  has  been  referred  to  me.*®  According 
to  the  agreement  entered  into  with  your  contract¬ 
ing  firm,  you  were  to  construct  three  multiple 
dwellings'®  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  $150,000.  In 
my  opinion  it  nuas  understood  that*®  this  bid  in¬ 
cluded  all  expenses. 

Your  declaration  that  the  contract  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  cover  fireproof*®  construction  materials 
is  an  extraordinary  interpretation  of  that  docu¬ 
ment.  As  a  matter^'*'  of  fact,  our  legal  department 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  written  contract  can  in 
no  sense  be  construed  as'*®  restricting  the  cost  of 
construction  materials  exclusively  to  one  type. 

In  the  first  place,  they  point  out  that"®  when 
we  were  entertaining  bids,  it  was  declared  that 
all  ordinary  costs  of  construction  were  to  be  taken'*® 
into  account  by  contractors.  Only  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  extra  costs  as  could  not  be  anticipated 
such  as  destruction  by  lightning  or  electric  storms, 
were  to  be  borne  by  our  firm.  In  the  second 
place,  the  contracP^  signed  by  your  superior  also 
states  in  extremely  clear  language  that  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Construction  Company  agrees“^  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  ordinary  construction  costs  which  are 
overlooked  or  which  at  all  events^*°  should  have 
been  anticipated,  such  as  those  necessitated  by 
legal  restrictions. 

At  any  rate,  I  should**®  like  to  talk  over  this 
controversial  matter  with  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  truly,  (276) 

Dear  Mr.  McIntosh: 

It  gave  us  great  pleasure  to  receive  your  order 


for  one  dozen  electric  interval''^  timers,  which  you 
wished  shipped  at  once. 

However,  /  do  not  know  whether  or  not  you 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there'®  is  an  unparal¬ 
leled  shortage  of  superior-(\\x3\ity  steel  at  the 
present  time.  Rather  than  circumvenf^  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  shortage  by  using  steel  with  internal 
weaknesses  detrimental  to  the  precision*®  of  our 
first-class  electric  timing  instruments,  we  decided 
to  restrict  our  output.  As  a  matter  of  factf^ 
it  has  been  restricted  to  such  an  extent  that  ship¬ 
ments  received  from  our  central  plant  in  Detroit 
have  been  extremely''^  small. 

Despite  these  circumstances,  everything  will  be 
done  that  can  be  done  to  get  these  timers  to  you 
rtj"®  soon  as  possible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
supervisor  of  our  shipping  department  has  re¬ 
ceived  instructions^'^''  from  the  superintendent  that 
upon  the  arrival  of  these  instruments  from  De- 
troit,  your  order  is  to'*®  be  filled  at  once. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (187) 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Eleven 
Dear  Mr.  Howard: 

I  am  scheduled  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the 
physical  geography  of  the  United*®  States  on 
April  25  at  Pilgrim  Hall.  However,  daughter 
was  severely  injured  by  a  truck  at  10*  p.m.  yes¬ 
terday.  She  was  taken  to  the  emergency  ward 
of  a  hospital  in  the  neighborhood  in  a*®  critical 
condition. 

At  first,  amputation  was  thought  to  be  required, 
but,  after  a  consultation  of  the*®  best  medical 
authorities  on  the  staff,  drastic  surgical  measures 
were  taken  and  her  legs  were  saved.  She  is'®* 
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still  on  the  critical  list  and  her  physical  condi¬ 
tion  requires  constant  medical  attention. 

Xaturally/^”  the  urgency  of  this  situation  re¬ 
quires  my  continued  presence  in  this  locality. 

1  hope  it"“  is  not  too  much  of  an  imposition  to 
ask  you  to  deliver  the  lecture  at  Pilgrim  Hall 
for  me.  Any'*"  illustrative  pictures  you  may  need 
will  be  procured  for  you. 

1  shall  await  your  assurance  by  telegram  that"" 
you  can  help  me  in  this  emergency. 

Sincerely  yours,  (190) 

Hear  Mr.  Brennan: 

The  Comprehensive  Picture  C'orporation  is  con¬ 
templating  a  radical  departure^  from  its  usual 
run  of  entertainment  pictures.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors,  a  majority*^  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  in  favor  of  a  fundamental  change  in 
our  motion-^if/ur^  policy.  The  chairman'^  of 
the  board,  speaking  for  this  majority,  said  that 
henceforth  Comprehensive  Pictures  would  build  a 
reputation**  for  the  best  in  historical  and  psycho¬ 
logical  films. 

•The  formulation  of  the  practical  aspects  of"* 
this  prospective  policy  has  been  placed  in  the  ef¬ 
ficient  hands  of  C.  E.  Broven,  our  general  manager. 
My'*"  assignment  in  this  new  venture  is  to  see  to 
it  that  the  musical  and  artistic  ends  of  picture 
production"*  adequately  reflect  the  true  nature 
of  the  periods  being  filmed.  In  addition,  1  am 
required  to'*®  appoint  an  authority  of  unques¬ 
tioned  ability  to  check  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
costumes'*®  worn  in  our  historical  pictures. 

Try  to  be  at  my  office  at  9  a.m.  Tuesday 
morning  so  that  I  may*®*  consult  with  you  con¬ 
cerning  this  important  feature  of  our  work. 

Yours  sincerely,  (214) 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Twelve 
•Dear  Mr.  Remington: 

The  next  convention  commemorating  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the“  Society  of  American  Architects, 
will  be  held  at  the  Plainfield  Hotel,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  two  days  after*®  Christmas.  Many  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  universally  known  architects  are 
scheduled  to  deliver  specific**  addresses  of  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  practical  value  on  a  variety  of  topics. 

We  are  also*®  inaugurating  a  series  of  panel 
discussions  on  specific  questions  of  significance 
to  all  our  members.*"®  I  have  been  designated 
chairman  of  the  panel  on  French  and  English 
Influences  in  American'^*  Architecture.  Inasmuch 
as  one  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  panel, 
John  Richfield,  Junior,  has  become***  unavoidably 
involved  in  litigation  concerning  his  late  wife's 
estate,  1  am  afraid  that  in  all'*®  probability  he 
will  have  to  disappoint  us,  regardless  of  the  many 
months  intervening  before  the  meeting.'**  The 
litigants  have  to  be  available  at  the  Court’s 
pleasure. 

Several  people  have  spoken  to  me  about“®  how 
conspicuously  you  distinguished  yourself  at  our 
last  convention  in  Chicago.  Their  unqualified^^* 
verdict  is  that  you  are  the  only  architect  in  the 
country  worthy  of  succeeding  Mr.  Richfield. 

Won’t  you"®  please  assist  in  making  this  fiftieth 
anniversary  convention  of  the  Society  a  success 
by***  taking  his  place  in  the  panel  discussion? 

V’ery  sincerely  yours,  (272) 

Dear  Miss  IPellington: 

I  have  succteded  in  obtaining  engagements  for 
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you  in  Sew  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia^*  on 
the  .'Itlantic  Coast  and  in  l.os  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  Seattle  on  the  Pacific  Coast.*"  In  ad¬ 
dition,  I  have  negotiated  one-night  stands  in 
Rochester,  Sew  York;  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;** 
Louisville,  Kentucky;  and  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Inasmuch  as  your  present  secretary  cannot  ac¬ 
company**  you  on  these  tours,  I  have  instituted  | 
a  search  for  a  new  one.  1  have  placed  ads  in  ' 
several  Sew  York'**  newspapers  and  a  variety  of 
literary  publications.  In  addition,  I  am  also 
negotiating'^*  with  the  American  Employment  Bu¬ 
reau  on  Constitution  Avenue.  I  have  high  hopes 
that  I  can'*"  obtain  for  you  from  one  of  these 
sources  a  secretary  with  just  the  qualifications  you 
desire.  j 

C'ordially'*®  yours,  (161)  I 


Actual  Business  Letters 

Printers’  Counsel 

.Mr.  Rufus  B.  Conway,  145  Spring  Street,  Erie  4, 
Pennsylvania.  Dear  Mr.  Conway:  I 

This  letter"  is  to  acquaint  you  and  many  of  I 
my  other  friends  with  my  new  activities  in  the  * 
printing  world.  The  enclosed*"  announcement 
will  give  you  all  details. 

For  the  past  six  years  I  was  associated  with 
the  J.  W.**  Lyons  Company,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
as  director  of  operations,  and  was  also  in  charge 
of  research*®  developments  and  demonstrations  con-  i 
ducted  for  the  C.  B.  Clayton  Company,  who  in¬ 
vited  many  printers'®®  to  see  their  machinery  in  I 

operation  at  the  Lyons  plant.  ' 

The  results  of  my  efforts  in  Buffalo'"  are  very 
gratifying.  I'his  proved  to  be  my  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  beyond  question  of  doubt'*®  the  claims 
I  had  made  for  many  years  for  precision  methods 
and  high-speed  multi-color  presses. 

\  ou  will  note  that'*®  I  am  now  organized  to 
offer  my  services  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
those  in  the  Graphic'*"  Arts  world  who  wish  to 
improve  or  modernize  their  plants.  , 

Sincerely  yours,  \ 

Enc.  (195) 

( .'\nnouncement ) 

Because  of  publication  in  the  press  of  numerous 
stories  concerning  my  plans,  you  will  be"  interested 
in  a  direct  statement  from  me.  Here  it  is: 

In  1940  I  purchased  a  substantiaP®  interest  in 
the  J.  W.  Lyons  Company,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
This  plant  was  ideal  as  a  testing®*  ground  for 
proving  the  value  of  many  ideas  and  processes 
I  had  sponsored  and  believed  in  for  over*®  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  entire  demonstrating  department  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Clayton  Company  was  transferred'" 
to  the  Lyons  plant.  Every  department  of  the  Lyons  ' 
Company  was  rearranged;  and  all  slow  presses'* 
were  replaced  with  high-speed  Claytons.  These  ^ 
improvements,  I  believe,  make  Lyons  the  most 
modern  printing  plant  in  America'*®  today. 

Because  of  the  excellent  results  achieved  by 
reason  of  these  changes,  I  have  decided  to'**  head 
an  engineering  and  advisory  service  to  furnish 
counsel  and  plans  to  persons  seeking  streamlined 
printing***  production.  I  have,  therefore,  resigned 
from  the  Lyons  Company  and  am  now  available 
for  this  service.**®  i 

V'ours  truly,  (202)  | 
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Transcription  Practice 

Dear  Mr.  Prentice: 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  much  help 
your  own  employees  could  give  you  in  solving 
many*®  of  your  company’s  biggest  problems?  You 
would  be  amazed  at  how  helpful  they  can  be. 

The  Donovan  Suggestion*®  System  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  organized,  professional  way  of  utilizing  your 
organization’s  thinking®®  ability.  It  works  in 
any  business  because;  (1)  Employees  like  to  use 
the  Donovan  System;  (2)'’®  It  brings  eighteen 
years  of  experience,  in  more  than  ten  thousand 
installations,  to  the  job  of  getting  your'®®  em¬ 
ployees’  heads  together  on  your  problems. 

This  impartial  system  is  easy  to  operate,  too. 
Donovan  provides'*®  you  with  a  complete  pro¬ 
gram  embracing  all  details  of  suggestion-system 
operation.  Entire  cost  of'*®  the  Donovan  Sugges¬ 
tion  System  is  surprisingly  low,  because  of  the 
volume  in  which  the  material'*®  is  produced. 

It  costs  nothing  to  get  complete  details  on  this 
suggestion  system  that  succeeds  where  even 
“homemade”'  plans  have  failed.  Let  our  repre¬ 
sentative  give  you  information  on  a  Donovan 
Suggestion  System  to  fiP®®  your  needs. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  (206) 

Dear  Mr.  Underwood: 

Have  you  a  suggestion  system  in  your  organi¬ 
zation  that  seems  to  be  dying  out  ?’®  Do  you 


want  to  know  the  best  way  to  bring  it  back  to 
life  again? 

More  than  ten  thousand  businesses  of  all  kinds 
have*®  found  the  answer  in  the  Donovan  Sugges¬ 
tion  System’s  proved  idea-producing  methods. 

Eighteen  years  of*®  experience  are  packaged  for 
you  in  the  easy-to-operate  Donovan  System.  It 
is  completely  adaptable*®  to  any  business  that  wants 
a  steady  flow  of  practical,  moneysaving  ideas.  The 
cost  of'®®  this  professional  profit-producer  is  under 
what  frequently  is  spent  on  far  less  effective  home¬ 
made  systems."*® 

Remember,  this  is  the  same  Donovan  Sugges¬ 
tion  System  that  already  has  produced  results 
worth  literally'*®  millions  of  dollars  to  users.  It 
can  provide  your  business  too,  with  a  strong, 
steady  pull  that  will  make  itself'®®  felt  through 
the  highly  competitive  period  just  ahead. 

Our  representative  will  be  glad  to  give  you”’* 
additional  information .  about  the  techniques  that 
have  gained  for  the  Donovan  System  such  wide¬ 
spread  acceptance*®®  among  progressive  firms. 

Yours  truly,  (206) 

•  •  • 

Never  Again 

First  Maid:  "How  did  you  like  working  for 
that  college  professor.^’’ 

Second  Maid:  "Aw,  it  was  a  rotten  job.  He 
was  all  the  time  quarreling  with  his  wife,  and 
they  kept  me  busy  running  between  the  keyhole 
and  the  dictionary.” — Case  and  Comment 


_ _ 

Record  Keeping  for  Small  Business 

I 

Intensive  terminal  training  for  veterans,  store  owners,  and  others  * 
who  require  a  practical  knowledge  of  essential  record  keeping. 

Specifically  recommended  for  adult  and  distributive  education 
classes.  Serves  as  invaluable  supplementary  training  for  advanced  j 
commercial  high  school  students  ' 

In  the  average  time  of  24  class  hours  your  students  can  learn  to  ' 
keep  efficient  financial  records  for  appliance  stores,  grocery  stores,  j 
restaurants,  service  stations,  drug  stores,  and  many  other  retail  busi-  ^ 
nesses.  They  use  actual  standard  forms  and  prepare  monthly  finan¬ 
cial  statements,  yet  a  knowledge  of  double-entry  bookkeeping  is  not  ; 
necessary. 

Price  $2.40  list;  school  discount.  »  Write  for  an  Evaluation  Copy  TODAY  j 

Textbook  Division  GllflrlGS  R.  lIcldlGy  (k)nip9ny  »  pathfinders 

330  No.  Loa  Ang*l*a  Str**t  342  Madiaon  Avanu* 

Loa  AngaUa  1 2.  California  Naw  York  1 7,  Naw  York 


To  request  more  information,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  check-coupon  on  page  496. 
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A.  A.  BOWLE 

Not  yet  in  production — but  you  should  know 
what’s  “cooking” — so,  this  information  about  the 
new  Errorless  Typewriter,  as  they  call  it.  It 
is  a  “visible  line”  typewriter,  patented  by  the 
Associated  Development  and  Research  Corp., 
and  has  a  standard  keyboard.  The  new  product 
prints  an  entire  line  at  once,  allowing  the  opera¬ 
tor  to  correct  mistakes  in  the  setup  before 
printing.  Electrically  driven,  it  is  declared  to 
assure  even  pressure  on  all  keys,  allow  justifica¬ 
tion  of  lines,  and  center  without  the  necessity 
of  typing  a  rough  copy  first.  The  inventors  also 
declare  that  their  machine  makes  dictation  to  the 
typewriter  easy,  eliminates  depreciation  due  to 
the  eraser  dust,  and  provides  for  the  simple 
change  of  type  faces  and  type  sizes  ranging  from 
six  point  to  eighteen  point. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  Maso’s  Add-A- 
Tray  desk  file,  now  being  introduced  bv 
M  aso  Steel  Products,  is  that  the  single  units  are 
designed  to  slip  one  over  the  other  without  nuts, 
bolts,  or  screws  and  yet  form  strong,  rigid  tiers 
up  to  ten  trays  high.  Made  of  heavy-gauge  metal, 
with  no  sharp  edges,  this  desk  file  has  a  baked 
enamel  finish,  in  walnut,  green,  or  gray.  Each 


A.  A.  Bowie  April,  1947 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further  in¬ 
formation  about  the  products  circled  below: 

45,  46,  47,  48 


Name 

Address 


unit  is  12  inches  wide,  9  inches  deep,  and  inches! 
high.  Rubber  grommet  feet  are  required  only] 
for  the  bottom  tray. 

I'hree  of  these  trays  welded  together  form  an 
“ON-R-OFK’’  stationery  rack.  It  has  a  handy 
wire  catch-free  hook  that  holds  the  rack  firrijly 
to  a  typewriter  stand.  When  these  racks  are  on 
both  sides  of  a  stand,  the  “ON-R-OFF”  pro¬ 
vides  the  capacity  of  six  desk  drawers. 


4/  Homar  Bottom  Margin  Scale  is  what  its 
name  implies — a  scale  that  can  be  fastened 
to  the  roller  of  the  typewriter  s»)  as  to  enable  the  1 
typist  to  calculate  the  bottom  margin.  'The  line  ' 
gauge  enables  the  typist  tt)  predetermine  the  bot-  ' 
tom  margin  and  shows  him  the  exact  number 
of  lines,  or  inches,  to  the  bottom  of  a  page.  This 
insures  perfectly  uniform  bottom  margins.  White 
figures  on  the  scale  indicate  lines;  yellow  figures 
inches.  The  Bomar  Company  are  the  makers. 


An  Fhere’s  a  new  feature  on  the  COPV- 
RIGHT  copyholder  —  patented,  Equi- 
Pressure  paper  grips.  T'hey  permit  the  holding  * 
rigidly  of  materials  of  varying  thickness.  Model  | 
12  has  four  such  individual  spring  grips  along  | 
the  head  of  the  holder.  'Fhese  grips  prevent  j 
paper  from  slipping,  while  the  line-indicator 
blade  does  a  more  accurate  job.  It’s  worth  inves¬ 
tigating. 


ilQ  A  new  typewriter  support — Sted-l-Leg— 
is  a  single  support  placed  under  the  type- 
w  riter  platform  of  a  desk  to  keep  it  steady.  It  . 
Is  claimed  that  this  support  completely  elimi-  \ 
nates  vertical  desk  vibration.  The  movable  parts  | 
are  inside  the  all-metal  cylinder  and  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  dirt  and  grease.  The  Sted-I-Leg  sup¬ 
port  is  made  with  a  ball-locking  mechanism  that 
the  manufacturers  claim  cannot  slip  out  of  ad¬ 
justment. 


I  would  al>o  like  to  know  more  about: 

G  Ksterbrook’s  sborthand  pens . (front  cover) 

Q  Remington  Rand’s  practice  filing  sets  . (page  i) 

O  Gregg’s  General  Record  Keepitui...  . (page  ii) 

Q  Rusli-FybRglass-Kraser  . . (p.age  480) 

□  Typewriting  R(K>k  Holder . (p.igc  492) 

□  Hadley’s  Simplified  Record  Keeping . (page  495) 

□  Gregg’s  Retailing,  Second  Edition . (back  cover) 

□  Burroughs’  business  machines . (back  cover) 
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